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Sucu of our readers as have turned their attention to the social and 
political condition of France during the last few years, must be aware of 
the influence exercised upon the temper of that mercurial people by the 
Charivari—a satirical periodical embellished with caricatures. _ Its 
malicious wit became so formidable to the Government, that the famous 
September laws against seditious publications owe their origin in a great 
measure to its success. Repeated prosecutions and convictions at last 
compelled its conductors to confine their talents to the illustration of the 
social profligacy with which Paris abounds in common with other great 
cities. 

The most amusing scenes of the Charivari are composed of only two 
characters, who are exhibited as the heroes of all kinds of speculations 
and adventures. These are Robert Macaire, and his friend Bertrand, 
who have both served under the penal laws. Equally knaves, in accord- 
ance with the uniform practice of combined rascality, the ingenuity of 
one of these worthies is continually devoted to the contrivance of schemes, 
of which the other becomes the victim. 

Among the most characteristic interviews between Robert and Ber- 
trand is one, where the former, with ringlets of seducing luxuriance 
around his face—his green coat ornamented with alternate patches and 
perforations—his red inexpressibles similarly embellished—and his hat 
carrying unquestionable evidence of time and hard usage, knowingly 
perched on one side of his head ;—presenting to the spectator that air of 
complacent swagger and indescribable consequence, which we frequently 
witness in those distinguished personages in our cities, who, with more 
ample means bestowed with greater taste and refinement upon their 
external appointments, manage to derive immense profits from the indus- 
try of individuals of more humble pretensions by similar schemes ;— 





* The highly interesting and important trial of Dr. T. W. Dyorr, rue BANKER, 
for fraudulent bankruptey, with the speeches of counsel, &c., Philadelphia, 1839. 
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Robert thus undertakes to explain to Bertrand his projects for becoming 
a Banker solely for the public advantage: 

“ Bertrand,” says our ingenious financier, “J'adore lindustrie. Si tu 
veux, nous creons une Banque—mais la, une vraie Banque; Capital 
cent millions de millions, cent milliards de milliards* d’actions. Nous 
enfongons la Banque de France, les Banquiers, les Banquistes; nous 
enfoncons tout le monde.” 

“Qui,” replies Bertrand, with some misgiving after his experience of 
the genius of his friend, “mais les gendarmes! ” 

“ Que tu es béte, Bertrand, est ce qu’on arréte un millionaire?” 

In the case which has recently attracted so much public attention, the 
principal fact referred to by this shrewd operator, as affording the most 
perfect indemnity against unpleasant results, unfortunately was wanting. 
It seems that Dr. Dyott’s means of information had not been so extensive 
as that of his neighbors engaged in the same line of business in the city of 
Brotherly Love. While they took John Law as the model in their mea- 
sures for regulating both the currency and commerce of the nation, he 
contented himself with endeavoring to ape ¢hetr maneuvres. He 
accordingly issued paper money in abundance—speculated largely in 
real estate—established manufactories on a great scale—bought mer- 
chandise in enormous quantities—purchased newspaper establishments, 
hired editors and patronized brokers—but, unluckily for his success, did 
not fully learn the great secret of the traffic in which he had embarked 
his fortunes. Vulgar minds are prone to overlook the importance of the 
secret and concealed springs of action. Had Dr. Dyott, instead of clumsily 
grasping at the immense fortune which the unlimited manufacture of 
paper money presented to his excited fancy, only obtained a charter, and 
adopted the liberality of the members of good society towards each other, 
by erecting a nominal capital stock for his bank, and divided it into 
shares, judiciously distributing a suitable number among the élite, there 
seems to be no reason for doubting but his bank would have been sus- 
tained until he could have robbed the public to his utmost content. At 
any rate, he would have been secure from all indictments for fraud. A 
corporation has no soul, and cannot be guilty of an offence. Under the 
shelter of a corporate name, his newspaper puffs might have enabled him 
to embark to any extent in the cotton and stock markets. Whenever he 
should contemplate a suspension, by adopting which his credit might 
become endangered, he could easily have sent an agent with an ample 
salary to London, where paragraphs suited to that meridian might have 
been constantly presented to newspaper readers there for the purpose of 
sustaining his operations in that great emporium. But unfortunately for 
the credulous, who relied upon the fashionable doctrines of Philadelphia 


* A milliard denotes a thousand millions. Those of our readers who are ac- 
quainted with the bubbles which have been blown for operation in our stock mar- 
kets, will not fail to appreciate the genius manifested in organizing an “ institution’’ 
upon the basis of one franc of capital to ten thousand shares of stock. 
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—that gold and silver were mere humbugs, and that shin-plasters are the 
true currency for the industrious classes—Dr. Dyott wholly overlooked 
these measures of necessary precaution. His nearest approach to such 
strokes of financial skill seems to have been an extensive counterfeit of 
Swaim’s Panacea! 

But in all soberness—the system of banking introduced into this coun- 
try by the genius which has long been so abundant in Philadelphia, has 
become a subject of the most vital importance to the public safety. Hav- 
ing entwined itself completely into all the commercial and industrial 
transactions of the country, no man of reflection can bestow his thoughts 
upon the probable consequences without dismay. It has been the source 
of most of the calamities which, during a long series of years, have con- 
tinually shaken the comfort and security of wide circles of society by its 
sudden and destructive revulsions, and bids fair at no distant period to 
produce an extent of suffering and distress by its convulsive struggles, far 
beyond any thing lately witnessed. The managers and supporters of 
this system of banking, flushed with their immense profits and uncontrol- 
led power, now appear to regard the people—the industrious producers 
of the country—as their actual property, only to be fed and fleeced as may 
best subserve their views of advantage. Not satisfied with the monopoly 
with which their absolute power over the currency has invested them— 
enabling them to control the subsistence and commerce of the Union— 
they now claim the right to compel the pe ople to elect such legislators as 
shall perpetuate their tyranny, and only act in blind and implicit subser- 
vience to their immediate and direct profit. 

This subject has, therefore, reached a magnitude and importance which 
forces itself upon the notice of every individual who appreciates the 
blessings which equality of rights, laying at the very foundation of our 
Republican System of Government, is intended to diffuse and perpetuate, 
and which can only be secured and enjoyed by an untiring vigilance 
directed towards the preservation of the original principles of our political 
institutions. We shall attempt to offer some remarks upon the funda- 
mental departure from those principles, which has repeatedly produced 
the very consequences which the Framers of the Constitution were 
most anxious to guard against, as leading to a perversion of the great 
object they had in view—the security and comfort of the people at ae 

From the final prostration of the continental paper money in 178 
until about 1793, gold and silver coin formed by far the largest ei 
of currency employed in ordinary transactions throughout the United 
States. Had the use of metallic currency been continued by a rigid 
abstinence, in accordance with the precepts of the Constitution, on the part 
of our legislators, both State and National, from all measures sanctioning 
the circulation of a false and factitious currency, what an example of 
security, both of personal rights and political institutions, would this nation 
have now presented! Possessing a territorial extent of vast magnitude 
and unrivalled fertility—producing in the greatest abundance the neces- 
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saries of life, with a profusion of some of the most important commercial 
staples—enjoying almost the entire carrying trade of Europe during a 
general war of more than twenty years duration—nothing can be more 
certain than that, under these circumstances, the energy, enterprise, and 
industry of our citizens would have increased our national and individual 
wealth to an extent unparalleled in the history of mankind, but for the 
continual disasters growing out of the false and delusive stimulus of 
paper money. 

The article upon the “ Credit System,” in our number for November 
last, contained a brief notice of the intrigues by which the first Bank of 
the United States, like a parasitica] plant attached to the trunk of a young 
and vigorous tree, was fastened upon the country, and made to thrive at 
the expense of the productive energies of the people. Throughout the 
several criticisms which have been published from time to time upon 
some of the positions taken in that article by the Philadelphia paper 
money school, not a syllable can be found expressing the slightest doubt 
or question as to the accuracy of our statements relative to the establish- 
ment of the bank. The individuals whose doctrines and practices in the 
debasement of the currency of the country it was our main object to 
expose, have not, in various formal replies to that article, ventured to 
gainsay our explanations of the corrupt views with which that charter 
was carried through Congress in despite of the opposition of the leading 
members of the Convention which formed the Constitution, nor of the 
circumstances under which the reluctant assent of Washington was 
obtained. We may, therefore, consider them as admitted facts. Here, 
then, was a machine created for the purpose of controlling the industry 
and commerce of the country, and regulating its financial and political 
affairs wholly independent of the people. Its control was exercised as 
Omnipotence alone can employ power justly, because inseparable from 
Omniscience. The naked fiat of the irresponsible managers of the bank 
were enabled to call into existence, from nothing, that which possesses the 
greatest influence and estimation among mankind. By the laws of the 
land, a few individuals, wholly exempted from personal liability, were 
empowered to acquire at once objects of the highest value without indus- 
try, and to control the proceeds of the labor of the whole community. 
Was an extent of power so awful, placed by general acclamation in the 
hands of the wisest and most disinterested citizens, to be employed under 
the most solemn sanctions for the general benefit? Alas! no. It was 
a partizan measure carried through Congress by appliances of a similar 
character to those by which the re-charter of the late bank was carried 
through the Legislature of Pennsylvania. Its design was to invest a 
small number of active individuals belonging to the speculating class 
with authority to choose twenty-five persons, who were clothed, for their 
own profit and aggrandizement, with plenary power over the lives and 
fortunes of the rest of the community—since the complete control over 
the currency and means of subsistence of the whole people necessarily 
includes an absolute power over their lives and fortunes. 
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Nothing could be more absurd than to suppose that the Founders of 
our Republic contemplated placing such vast powers, for good or for evil, 
in the hands of any individuals, to be exercised without supervision or 
personal responsibility. The greatest monsters in human shape described 
in history sometimes manifested kindness and good feeling—the most 
absolute monarch may always act with a paternal regard for the welfare 
of his subjects. However praiseworthy the motives of irresponsible 
Government, the highest interests of the people of the United States were 
not intended to be placed upon that tenure. The Framers of the Consti- 
tution required a strict accountability to the people, the source of power, 
from all clothed with public trusts—in order that support and dependence 
should be strictly correlative. They accordingly refused to authorize 
Congress to create artificial irresponsible bodies. In case of an abuse of 
power the most flagrant, committed by a corporation, it is not subject to 
the ordinary penal laws. To transfer the highest political functions toa 
private corporation, wholly free from accountability to the people, was 
most clearly a palpable violation of the whole spirit of our form of 
Government. In doing this, the first Congress equally disregarded the 
rights and the permanent interests of the people. The fundamental doc- 
trine of the Federal party was then, for the first time, fully carried into 
execution—that representative power is not a trust, but the property of the 
individual delegate, who may sell it in the market to the highest bidder. 
Hence, the contempt with which the right of instruction has always been 
held by politicians who owe allegiance to the banks, paramount to their 
accountability to the people. To such pitch has their fealty been recently 
carried, that they have contended that the right of using the public money 
for their own profit belongs to the banks. All endeavors on the part of 
the present Administration to procure the passage of laws for securing the 
public credit, and to protect the money raised from the people by taxation 
for the support of our political institutions from plunder and peculation, 
have been resisted as invading the peculiar rights of the banks. Indeed, 
so far have the supporters of irresponsible privileges carried their views, 
that they seem to regard the appointment to office of individuals, who do 
not profess to consider the authority of private corporations as transcend- 
ing that of the people, to be a personal wrong—claiming by a kind of 
divine right the monopoly of all public offices, and determined to place, 
if possible, both rulers and peeple, all under the same absolute and irre- 
sponsible dominion. 

The creation of currency from nonentity is an act of power infinitely 
more important in its consequences than the mere prerogative of coinage. 
The latter was never intended to furnish a currency, according to the 
definition recently given to that phrase. Coinage only affixes the public 
guarantee to gold and silver belonging to individuals, showing at once to 
all, into whose hands they may come, that they possess those established 
degrees of weight and fineness, required by law, to form the measure of 
value in the interchanges required in civilized society. The Constitution 
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no more contemplated that the Government should furnish the people of 
the United States with the materials out of which currency is formed, 
than that Government should furnish the commodities to be exchanged 
for currency. They are alike articles of commerce, the property of 
which belongs to individuals. But to prevent frauds, both the regulation 
of weights and measures, and the exclusive privilege of coinage, by 
means of which commodities are interchanged, were given to the 
Government by the Constitution. The duty of furnishing currency 
was performed by the Government during the Revolutionary war, as 
well as by most of the States antecedent to that event—and with what 
effect upon commerce, and the security of property, our history affords 
but too many striking proofs. Most of the governments of Europe have 
undertaken tie same duty. The results are hardly such, as to lead us to 
suppose that intelligent men can be anxious that our Government should 
undertake to rival them in its execution. 

By erecting a corporation, and clothing it with the privilege of mak- 
ing a currency out of nonentity, wholly independent of the people, 
which is receivable by law in all public payments, a power was confer- 
red wholly beyond the scope of the Constitution. However clearly this 
power might be abused, the corporation exercising it cannot be punished 
for misfeasance like a responsible public officer. Though the operations 
of every branch of the public service must depend, whenever such cur- 
rency is received into the Public Treasury, upon the integrity and 
fidelity with which this transcendent power is executed, any violation of 
the public rights is wholly beyond the efficient reach of the law 
Within the last two or three years, we have experienced a melancholy 
exemplification of this fact. The whole fiscal and commercial move- 
ment of the Union was paralyzed at once by the universal dishonor of the 
fictitious currency created by corporations, in consequence of its enor- 
mous redundancy, from the criminal cupidity of those who exercised the 
irresponsible power of creating it. The loss and inconveniences were 
incalculable—to say nothing of the public ignominy of such an occur- 
rence ; but what punishment eould by law be inflicted upon those who 
produced this awful visitation upon all our productive interests? None 
whatever. This experiment may be repeated with perfect impunity 
whenever the interests of the irresponsible managers of paper currency 
shall render it expedient in point of profit. 

This power, so absolute as to be equally beyond the reach of accounta- 
bility in its exercise, as of punishment in its abuse, was given to the Bank 
of the United States. It has been our fortune to hear many declamations 
upon the arbitrary power of the Executive—as well as to witness eloquent 
denunciations of the tyranny of Congressional majorities. What trifles 
are both, compared with such a tremendous engine of fraud! No othe 
term expresses with so much distinctness the false pretexts by which 
sound currency was expelled from general circulation, in order to place 
all the productive powers of the Union entirely subject to the control of 
a few irresponsible individuals: 
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Most men are so ready to imitate devices for acquiring wealth without 
industry and economy, that a single great example like the Bank of the 
United States would inevitably corrupt, in a short time, the moral sense 
of a community. Private corporations were accordingly chartered by 
the States. A paper medium, costing nothing, being brought into use by 
the public authorities, in the course of a few years filled all the ordinary 
channels of circulation; and the precious metals, being no longer required 
for currency, were exported to countries where they possessed a higher 
value. To suppose that a currency intrinsically and universally valuable 
can be retained in circulation in competition with one which costs 
nothing, so long as the latter can be successfully imposed upon the 
people, is too ridiculous to require comment. 

The clamor which has been recently raised by the Philadelphia school 
relative to the exportation of silver, resembles that of the wiseacre who 
flung away the spiggot with which the fluid was confined within the 
cask, and then rent the neighborhood with lamentations at the loss of the 
liquor. Silver coin has been of late exported to a considerable extent, 
because it is no longer needed here for currency—and not because it is 
undervalued with respect to gold—the proportion fixed by law being 
similar to that of those nations where the two metals are most generally 
used as currency. The expulsion of silver is to be ascribed to the revival 
of the use of small notes by authority of law in all the States north of 
Delaware. Should this policy become permanent, those States will find 
themselves able to preserve little or no silver currency. Laws, which 
permit and encourage the circulation of shin-plasters, are entirely equiva- 
lent in their operation to enactments requiring coin to be sent where it is 





wanted for currency. 

The introduction of the paper money policy into this country, but for 
the peculiar condition of our commercial relations with Europe, in conse- 
quence of the wars of the French revolution, must have soon manifested 
one of its most formidable consequences upon the internal prosperity of all 
countries where it has prevailed. This was clearly understood by the 
talented individuals who projected the bank. A scheme for countervail- 
ing this consequence was accordingly presented to Congress about the 
same time with the plan for chartering the bank, in Hamilton’s famous 
Report on Manufactures. He fully comprehended the effect of debasing 
the practical measure of value, in discouraging and destroying domestic 
manufactures. The experience of the country previous to and during the 
Revolution had shown, that whenever prices are artificially raised by the 
inflation of fictitious currency, it becomes preposterous to attempt any 
competition with foreign producers whose commodities may be brought 
to market at less cost, unless this difference of cost can be counterbalanced 
by restraints on foreign commerce. A protective tariif was therefore 
inseparable from a National Bank. The fraud perpetrated upon the 
Constitution by the Charter of the Bank, rendered another fraud indis- 
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pensable,—namely, the taxation of all the consuming classes of the com- 
munity for the support of the manufacturers. Free trade is wholly at 
variance with the great principle of monopoly, on which paper-money 
banking rests. The ordinary transactions of business under this system 
can never be permitted to regulate themselves in their natural channels, 
under the control only of the fundamental laws of commerce. The 
whole community, throughout its vast variety of interests, are inevitably 
thrown into that false, constrained, and perilous condition, often resulting 
in the most terrible disasters to the industry of the country, such as we 
endeavored to describe in the Second Article upon Cotton, when explain- 
ing the progress of its manufacture in the United States, in our Number 
for April, 1838. 

Deeply as the cotton interest has suffered from this artificial policy, 
the produce and manufacture of wool has been still more frequently and 
more deeply plunged into distress, by the complicated monopolies which 
the paper money system has created and sustained. Its situation in this 
respect has not attracted so much general sympathy throughout the 
Union, because its extent is greatly inferior to that of our great commercial 
staple—Cotton. As an article of the highest importance to the health 
and comfort of our citizens of all classes, Wool deserves to be relieved 
from the suicidal experiments of protection which have placed both the 
producers of the raw material, and the manufacturers, wholly within the 
power of a small number of individuals. By commanding the currency, 
they are able to excite production to the highest pitch of activity at one 
moment, and to paralyze it the next, whenever their immediate profits 
may be enhanced by such sudden fluctuations. Control over currency 
has, in all ages, given unlimited power over the laboring and producing 
classes. One of the most striking and instructive illustrations of this fact, 
which is to be met with in modern history, may be found in the preamble 
of an English statute, the thirteenth chapter of 25th Henry VIII, entitled 
“concerning the number of sheep one should keep.” So clearly is the 
influence of a superabundant currency upon the great staple of England 
shown in this authentic detail of the manifold grievances arising from 
the power of monopoly which a small number of individuals were able 
to exercise by “their great abundance of moveable substance,” which 
the vast increase of money, within a few previous years from the discovery 
of America, had brought within their control, that we make no apology 
for giving it at large. 

“For as much as divers and_sundry persons of the king’s subjects of this Realm, 
to whom God of his goodness hath disposed great plenty and abundance of moveable 
substance, now of late within few years have daily studied, practised and invented, 
ways and means how they might accumulate and gather together into few hands, 
as well great multitude of farms as great plenty of cattle, and in special sheep— 
putting such lands as they can get to pasture and not to tillage, whereby they have 
not only pulled down Churches and Towns, and enhanced the old rates of the rents 
of the possessions of this Realm, or else brought it to such excessive fines that no 


poor man is able to meddle with it; but have also raised and enhanced the prices of 
all manner of Corn, Cattle, Wood, Pigs, Geese, Hens, Chickens, Eggs and such 
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other, almost double above the prices which have been accustomed ; by reason whereof 
a marvellous multitude and number of the people of this Realm be not able to pro- 
vide meat, drink and clothes, necessary for themselves, their Wives and Children, 
but be so discouraged with Misery and Poverty, that they daily fall to Theft, Rob- 
bery and other Inconveniences, or pitifully die for Hunger or Cold; and as it is 
thought by the king’s most humble and loving subjects that one of the greatest oc- 
casions that moveth and provoketh those greedy and covetous People so to accu- 
mulate and keep in their hands such great portions and parts of the Grounds and 
Lands of this Realm from the occupying of the poor Husbandmen, and so to use it 
in pasture and not in tillage, is only the great profit that cometh of sheep which 
now be come into a few Persons’ hands of this Realm in respect of the whole num- 
ber of the king’s subjects, that some have 24,000, some 20,000, some 10,000, some 
6,000, some 5,000 and some more and some less; by the which a good Sheep for 
victual that was accustomed to be sold for two shillings and four pence, or three 
shillings at the most, is now sold for six shillings or five shillings, or four shillings 
at the least; and a stone of clothing wool that in some shires of this Realm was ac- 
customed to be sold for eighteen pence or twenty pence, is now sold for four shillings, 
or three shillings four pence at the least; and in some countries where it hath been 
sold for two shillings four pence or two shillings eight pence, or three shillings at the 
most, it is now sold for five shillings or four shillings eight pence at the least, and 
so are raised in every part of this Realm; which things thus used be principally to 
the high displeasure of Almighty God, to the Decay of the Hospitality of this 
Realm, to the Diminishing of the king’s people and to the let of the cloth-making 
whereby many poor people have been accustomed to be set on work; and in conclu- 
sion, if remedy be not found it may turn to the utter destruction and desolation of 
this Realm, which God defend.” 

This statute then proceeds to enact that after Michaelmas, 1535, no in- 
dividual shall keep more than 2,000 sheep; and contains a great variety 
of provisions in a string of sections to enforce this prohibition by the for- 
feiture of all above that number owned by one person. Far from pro- 
posing the imitation of this ancient example, one must regret that since 
the adoption of the Constitution, and in defiance of its provisions and 
principles, laws have been imposed upon the productive interests of this 
country, of which the inevitable results must be, if the system is persisted 
in, to involve the mass of the community in evils similar to those depict- 
ed with so much force in this preamble. A superabundant currency 
suddenly thrown upon a scale of prices solely arranged by the action and 
re-action of the great principles of demand and supply, enables those who 
control this currency, by selecting particular commodities for their opera- 
tions, to push them up to almost any rate they may choose. In the case of 
anew and sudden supply of metallic money which has occurred but once 
in modern times, the consequences in a single country are described in 
this preamble; but they were not less appalling in the other producing 
countries of Europe at the same period; for gold and silver, possessing 
universal value, always tend, by flowing from the dearer to the cheaper 
countries, to produce equalization of prices. But the most destructive 
eflorts of a superabundance of currency is always visited upon those 
countries which have tolerate da factitious and local measure of value. In 
countries where the currency is solely metallic, those individuals only 
can exercise the oppressive monopoly which the command of money 
gives, who are men of property—the real proprietors or jena-fide bor- 
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rowers of the actual results of accumulated labor, which alone constitutes 
capital. Where paper currency is permitted to circulate as money, 
this monopoly may be exercised with equal power by any adventure 
like Dr. Dyott, who, by newspaper puffing and other artifices practised 
upon a credulous community, may be able to swindle the industrious out 
of their hard earnings to an immense amount—and who, in his turn, 
generally becomes the prey to some overgrown capitalist or institution, 
by whose countenance and support he was enabled to carry on his high- 
handed impositions. These evils are aggravated in a tenfold degree 
when a few individuals are permitted, by law, to manufacture such paper 
currency to any amount they may please, wholly freed from personal 
liability or responsibility. In this case, should the monopolies which the 
command of currency enables them to impose, turn out profitably, they 
quietly pocket the gains-—-should they prove disastrous, the community 
must bear the loss—for no individual is bound to redeem such currency 
This system affords, therefore, not only a high premium, but perfect 
indemnity for gambling of the most profligate kind. The gains become 
the property of the individual managers of paper currency—the losses 
fall upon the industrious and unprotected. The calamities imposed upon 
any people by paper currency may be readily understood by the simple 
enunciation of these principles, had this country been so fortunate as to 
be exempted from their sad experience. A few individuals are enabled 
to realize great fortunes, while the rest of the community are empove- 
rished in a corresponding degree. The rich are made richer, and the 
poor reduced to misery and degradation. A nation—which, to gratify the 
short-sighted cupidity of the few, authorizes them to create a false and 
fraudulent measure of value, for their own profit, and which profit is 
enhanced by its depreciation, they not being made liable for its redemp- 
tion—must be regarded as strangely blind to its highest and most perma- 
nent interests. In the article on the “Causes of Poverty,” in our last 
May Number, we endeavored to show that the all-absorbing evil which 
now threatens to overthrow the existing state of things in England— 
pauperism—owes its origin to the superabundance of currency, and not to 
the cause to which it has generally been ascribed—the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The statute, of which we have given the preamble, 
passed several years before this dissolution, and affords conclusive evi- 
dence of the correctness of the view we had there taken of this subject 
Spain, which attempted to command the exclusive monopoly of the pre- 
cious metals, brought by her subjects from the New World, first felt the 
influence of the superabundance of currency. Her extensive cotton 
manufactures, carried on in Catalonia, and along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean—Barcelona having been the original seat of that manufacture 
in Europe—were soon destroyed by the greater cheapness with which 
the similar products of other countries could be afforded. The great 
woollen manufactures of Segovia and of Seville were overthrown in the 
same manner. It was found impossible to sustain them in competition 
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with the cheaper products of England and the Netherlands. That a self- 
eoverning nation, in an enlightened age, should impose laws upon itself 
for the express purpose of reducing the bulk of its people to the condition 
of those of Spain, must seem marvellous to reflecting men. No human 
passion is so short-sighted as avarice. From the wretched needle-grinder, 
who, for a few additional shillings a week, seeks an employment which 
destroys him in three or four years, to the lordly speeulator who embarks 
in gambling enterprises, which jeopardize his own comfort and the per- 
manent welfare of his family—the votaries of this grovelling passion are 
equally blind to the future. Whether their children are reduced to pau- 
perism and the lowest condition of degradation, seems a matter of pure 
indifference, while in the eager pursuit of immediate gratification. 

Our views of the principles upon which the necessity for the protec- 
tion of American industry, as the tariff laws have been plausibly called, 
is based, are stated in connection with the Philadelphia System of Bank- 
ing, somewhat in advance of the period of time when the protective 
policy will become the great and absorbing topic of political discussion 
throughout the country, because this policy, and the currency which 
renders it essential, had the same origin, and are in fact inseparable por- 
tions of the same scheme of Government, through which it was intended 
to pervert the doctrines of the Constitution, by making the soil, the labor, 
and the enterprise of the whole people tributary to the aggrandizement of 
a privileged few. Those who may be disposed to trace and consider the 
various devices concerted to consummate this grand design, will be able 
to determine whether it was not intended to cheat the people of the 
United States out of the equality of rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
under the pretexts of encouraging commerce and domestic industry, and 
to make them hewers of wood and drawers of water to the paper aristo- 
cracy, like that of England, whose Government was held up as the most 
perfect system the world ever saw. They have recently adopted the 
very phraseology of the English aristocracy—calling themselves Con- 
servatives, and stigmatizing the friends of popular rights as Destructives. 

While the various means and devices for bringing about this result were 
in most active operation, public attention was mainly directed towards the 
lawless measures of the belligerant powers of Europe, as a ready expla- 
nation for the fluctuations of property and the disastrous failures which 
continually occurred in all parts of the Union. During the whole of 
that period, the manceuvres of the paper-money managers were concealed 
m impenetrable secrecy. No returns or data of any kind, showing the 
movement of currency, excepting such as are afforded by the effects upon 
public and private security, were, during these times of bank domination, 
afforded to the scrutiny of vulgar impertinence. Every revulsion which 
occurred could be easily ascribed to Jefferson and to the Jacobins. 
While an enormous tax, in the shape of interest upon fictitious capital, was 
levied upon the productive interests of the country, the slightest shock of 
adverse fortune toppled the most extensive transactions. The system 
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could not be made the foundation for an equal, secure, and profitable 
commerce, during that period of its glory, any more than it has recently 
proved in a time of general peace. 

At the period when the original charter of the Bank of the United 
States expired in 1811, more than a hundred banks had been chartered 
by the several States. Gradually, the whole monetary transactions of 
the community had become centered in these channels. So dependent 
upon bank facilities had the merchants in the principal cities become, 
under the prevailing system of credit for duties upon imports, which 
formed the principal——indeed, almost the exclusive—revenue for the 
support of Government, that an immediate and rigid execution of the 
original plan of Mr. Jefferson for the separation of public money from 
that of private corporations and individuals, and faithfully guarding it 
through the medium of responsible public officers, to be expended only 
in pursuance of appropriations made by law in obedience to the Constitu- 
tion, could hardly have been enforced. Twenty years practice under 
the reign of the Bank of the United States had established the course of 
business throughout the country too firmly to admit of a sudden change, 
without producing consequences which any popular Government would be 
anxious to avoid. T'o obviate many inconveniences which might be appre- 
hended in the existing state of public affairs, banks continued to be em- 
ployed as depositories of the public money. From the extent of their 
credit on the occurrence of the war in 1812, they readily took the greatest 
portion of the loans negotiated to meet its expenditures, payments being 
made on public account in their paper currency. 

Towards the close of the war, this connection between the Government 
and the paper-money power proved most disastrous to the public faith—at a 
period, too, when its preservation was of the utmost importance. The 
whole resources of the Public Treasury, at a time of unprecedented 
expenditure, were held within the practical control of these institutions 
Whenever they determined that public creditors should be paid in nothing 
but depreciated paper, the great principle of the Constitution, that only 
gold and silver should be made a tender, became mere waste paper 
By making these banks depositories, the Government had invested them 
with absolute power over the currency—and this arbitrary power, like 
most irresponsible authority, had unfortunately been exercised, solely for 
the advantage of those who wielded it. 

The course taken by the New England banks, at this time, added 
greatly to the embarrassments which prevailed in other quarters of the 
Union. Little foreign commerce being carried on during a period of 
war, had the citizens of every section of the country agreed to accept 
paper currency, however depreciated, as money for the purchase of com- 
modities and the payment of debts, great apparent prosperity might have 
existed for the time being, notwithstanding the banishment of specie. 
But the New England banks prevented the country from falling into the 
flattering slumber which encourages such dreams. Whether they main- 
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tained specie payments for the purpose of fomenting opposition to the 
war, or from a due sense of their obligations, we do not propose to dis- 
cuss—but nothing can be more certain, than that the rate of exchange of 
from fifteen to thirty per cent. in favor of New England throughout the 
rest of the Union, kept public attention alive to what would, otherwise 
have been so likely to be disregarded—and which, in fact, was denied 
by many leading individuals in the Middle States—the absolute deprecia- 
tion of their paper currency to that extent. It also revealed the important 
fact, which has since been so little considered—that the rate of exchange 
since the paper system has predominated, between the different sections of 
the Union, is wholly governed by the local expansion of paper currency. 
Great complaints have been made within a few years at the exorbitant 
rates of exchange. Was no currency recognized in mercantile transac- 
tions but gold and silver, the rate of exchange between the various parts 
of the United States could never exceed the cost of transporting specie— 
say, at the utmost one or two per cent. But in consequence of the variety 
of conflicting sectional schemes of the paper money managers for making 
profits out of the enterprise and industry of the country, the merely mak- 
ing collections at distant points, without advancing any capital, has fre- 
quently varied from one to ten per cent. in the course of a few weeks. 
This is inevitable from the discordant values of the same denomination 
of currency in different sections of the United States. A nominal dollar 
is made to bear every possible variety of actual worth in the various 
cities compared with the lawful standard, proportioned to the scarcity or 
profusion of paper currency in those places professing to represent specie. 
How long the commercial and manufacturing interests will remain so 
insensible to that true and permanent security resulting only from a solid 
and equal currency, as to support a system which inflicts upon them such 
enormous and unforseen sacrifices, the future only can determine. 

During the progress of war, various attempts were made to retrieve 
the public finances from their deplorable condition, resulting from the 
fatal connexion between Bank and State. The disease had become so 
deeply seated, and the whole system so corrupted by the general diffusion 
of paper throughout all the channels of circulation, that direct remedies 
were not thought of. Palliatives and expedients for relief, in the home- 
opathic form were only attempted. A bill chartering a National Bank 
passed Congress, but received the veto of Mr. Madison. Peace was 
afterwards proclaimed in 1815. 

The immediate effect of this event was greatly to aggravate the fiscal 
and monetary difficulties of the country. Paper having become the 
universal medium of all public and private transactions south of New Eng- 
land, metallic currency was not required for circulation, and was bought 
up at exorbitant nominal rates for exportation. The vast profusion of 
bank currency had inflated prices to such enormous rates that the nominal 
profits realized by the merchants were unprecedented. But the great 
imports of foreign merchants were introduced into the country in direct 
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violation of the provision of the Constitution which declares that taxes 
on imports shall be equal throughout the United States. A cargo 
brought into Boston was required to pay upon similar articles of mer- 
chandise, thirty per cent. more actual duty than in some of the Southern 
ports. Suck flagrant injustice could not long be sustained among a people 
where any shadow or pretence of honesty and good faith was preserved. 

When the first Bank of the United States was chartered, not the 
slightest discordance existed in our public currency. A nominal dollar 
possessed the same actual value from New Hampshire to Georgia. The 
necessity for its charter was argued upon grounds diametrically opposed 
to those now assumed as the strongest reason for sustaining private spe- 
culations with the public money. Those who have been deluded by the 
recent declamations against the Union of the Purse and Sword, will be 
surprised to learn that the charter of the bank was carried in spite of the 
conscientious scruples of Washington, upon the express ground of the 
necessity of increasing the influence of the Executive. Hamilton and 
the Philadelphia paper currency school then regarded the Execu- 
tive, with only the responsible Treasury recognized by the Constitution, 
under the strict supervision of Congress at his command, as the weak 
point of the Government. For the purpose of strengthening the Execu- 
tive power, a body irresponsible to Congress was created, and invested 
with absolute control of the national resources, in the manner we have 
described. The present disciples of Hamilton are now importunate for 
a National Bank; mainly, for the professed purpose of limiting the 
influence and patronage of the Executive! Ifa bank cannot be obtained, 
they are anxious to compel the Executive to elect State banks, who shall 
be empowered to use the public money for their own profit, in order to 
Jessen the corruption of the Government! 

The operation of national banks and those chartered by the States, 
managed according to the Philadelphia system, have fully realized the 
most sanguine expectation of their supporters in either respect. They 
have practically subverted that political equality which it was the prin- 
cipal design of the Constitution to preserve. To such an extent had the 
paper money power obtained the ascendancy, that, though Congress re- 
fused in 1811 to re-charter the bank, because its privileges were an 
unconstitutional usurpation, in 1816, the same body was compelled to 
create a similar bank to carry on the Government. 

We shall endeavor, hereafter, to explain the organization of this bank, 
and to show its management in regulating the currency, in view of the 
principle taught by the highest authority—“ By their fruits you shall 
know them.” 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
NO. XIII. 


( With a@ Portrait engraved on Sleel.) 


WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


Towards the close of the last month a profound impression was pro- 
duced on the public mind by the untimely death of William Leggett, 
almost at the very moment of his appointment to a diplomatic situation 
in a foreign country, where his friends had fondly hoped that the influ- 
ence of a genial climate might have had the effect of long preserving an 
invaluable life for his country—a life that had too surely become endan- 
gered by a self-martyring advocacy of the universal, practical, applica- 
tion of the broad uncorrupted principles of Democracy in every measure 
of legislation, the most ardent, the most unflinching, the most able, and 
the most successful, ever pursued by a journalist in our country. 

The following biographical sketch, though it will be perused with 
heightened interest since the melancholy occurrence of his death, has 
not been occasioned by that sad event, but had, in fact, been prepared as 
the highest tribute in our power to the integrity and genius which, in his 
case, had been so signally exerted in the promotion of the great princi- 
ples of political economy embraced in the creed of American Demo- 
cracy ; and it has been for some time awaiting only the opportunity of 
obtaining from the artist a satisfactory portrait of its subject, with 
the “pencil” as well as the “pen,” to appear in this series of “ Polit- 
ical Portraits.” The subjects of the former numbers of the series 
have in general been selected from the individuals elevated, by a 
long course of distinguished public service, to such conspicuous official 
eminence, as served, at the same time, naturally to attract the public in- 
terest to their personal biographical sketches—especially of the party of 
which their position has proved them to be the recognized chiefs and 
favorites—and so far to identify them with the history of principles and 
of parties, as to add a more general value to the narratives of their lives, 
than the mere private interest of individual biography. In the case of 
Mr. Leggett, although unknown to the country at large by any such 
official passport to distinction,—his name probably being unfamiliar to 
most of our readers in sections of the Union remote from that which has 
been the scene of his public life—yet the latter title to eminence, namely, 
an intimate and interesting connection with the history of principles and 
parties, Mr. Leggett’s name possesses in a degree equalled perhaps by no 
other that could be selected at the present time. This narrative 
of his life—more brief and general in its outline than, in common 
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with his numerous friends, we could have desired—is from the pen of an 
intimate friend, well competent to estimate rizhtly the rare worth, moral 
and intellectual, of suck a character, and is now published with the 
slight alteration of phraseology rendered necessary by his death. 


The subject of this memoir, as a journalist, was one who did much to 
exalt the character of the profession he had chosen. During a brief and 
brilliant career, Mr. Leggett, as the editor of a daily print, acquired 
a strong hold on the minds of men, gave a direction to their discussions 
and opinions, and won a reputation such as few are permitted to enjoy. 

The class of men who figure in this country as the conductors of 
newspapers, are not, for the most part, in high esteem with the commu- 
nity. It is true that they are courted by some and dreaded by others,— 
courted by those who are fond of praise, and dreaded by those who are 
sensitive to animadversion,—courted by those who would use them as the 
instruments of their own purposes, and dreaded by those whose plans 
may suffer from their opposition; but, after all, the general feeling with 
which the men of this vocation are regarded, is by no means favorable. 
Contempt is too harsh a name for it, perhaps, but it is far below respect. 
Nor does this arise so much from the insincerity or the frivolousness of 
their commendation or their dispraise, in the thousand opinions they ex- 
press in matters of art, science, or taste——coneerning all which the 
writers of the newspaper press are expected to say something, and con- 
cerning many of which they cannot know much,—as from the fact, that, 
professing as they do one of the noblest of sciences, that of politics—in 
other words, the science of legislation and government—they, too, often 
profess it in a narrow, ignorant, and ignoble spirit. Every journalist is a 
politician, of course; but in how many instances does he aspire to no 
higher office than that of an ingenious and dexterous partisan! He 
does not look at political doctrines and public measures in a large and 
comprehensive point of view, weighing impartially their ultimate good 
or evil, but addicts himself to considerations of temporary expediency. 
He inquires, not what is right, just, and true, at all times, but what petty 
shift will serve his present purpose. He makes politics an art rather than 
a science—a matter of finesse rather than of philosophy. He inflames 
prejudices which he knows to be groundless, because he thinks them 
convenient. He detracts from the personal merits of men whom he knows 
to be most worthy. He condemns in the other party what he is ready to 
allow in his own. In short, he considers his party as a set of men who 
are to be kept in office if they are already in, or placed in office if they 
are not, instead of making it to consist in the support of certain doctrines 
and measures which are to be recommended to the people by reason and 
argument, by showing their beneficial effects, and the evils of opposite 
doctrines and different measures. We do not, by any means, intend to 
say that all the class of newspaper editors answer the description we have 
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given, but we think it cannot be doubted that the resemblance which so 
many of them bear to it is the cause of the comparative disrespect into 
which their profession has fallen. 

Yet the vocation of a newspaper editor is a useful, an indispensable, 
and, if rightly exercised, a noble vecation. It possesses this essential 
element of dignity, that they who are engaged in it are occupied with 
questions of the highest importance to the happiness of mankind. We 
cannot see, for our part, why it should not attract men of the finest talents 
and the most exalted virtue. Why should not the discussions of the daily 
press demand as strong reasoning powers, as large and comprehensive 
ideas, as profound an acquaintance with the principles of legislation and 
government, an eloquence as commanding, and a style of argument as 
manly and elevated, as the debates of the Senate of our Republic? It is 
the province of the press to act as a check upon the political leader. It 
is the duty of the journalist to assist in forming and propagating the 
opinions by which the political leader must submit to be tried; he is one 
of the speakers of that great constituency to which the public agent is 
responsible. Instead of following the chief of a party he should walk 
by his side. 

It is because they neglect the philosophy of politics, because they for- 
sake the true for the plausible, that so many persons of fine endowments 
disappoint the expectations that are formed of them when they become 
conductors of the newspaper press. Their profession, with its multifa- 
rious topics, tempts them to a sort of dissipation of their intellectual 
strength. They find it easier to assume a position to be true, and to show 
some ingenuity in speciously defending it, than honestly to investigate its 
truth. It is easier, they find, to carry on the warfare of personal politics 
than that of political principles; it is easier to call names than to argue; 
it is easier to declaim than to think, and sometimes, for the moment, 
seems to answer the purpose nearly as well. 

The secret of Mr. Leggett’s reputation lies in his having slighted these 
temptations, and addressed himself strenuously to the true duties of a 
political editor. He boldly and invariably brought public measures to a 
rigid comparison with first principles. He scouted the specious doctrine 
of expediency, which leads to so many abuses, and sanctions so many 
departures from a consistent and conscientious course of conduct. He 
would not tolerate any of the pretexts by which the timid and selfish 
excuse themselves from carrying an admitted principle into practice. He 
inquired only what was true, and what was right; what was true he 
held should be declared without reservation, and what was right should 
be done, without regard to consequences. 

Besides their sincerity and directness, his political discussions were 
recommended by other qualities. Mr. Leggett possessed many fortunate 
endowments for controversy,—vigorous reasoning faculties, a clear per- 
ception of the dependencies and connections of his argument, a perspicu- 
ous and forcible style, great fertility of illustration, an extreme tenacity 
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the most formidable opposition. An earnest and manly eloquence gave 
an interest to every thing he wrote. The reader found himself seized 
and carried forward by something of the same warlike enthusiasm which 
courageous and high-spirited men may be supposed to feel in the heat of 
battle. 

William Leggett was born in the city of New York, where his 
parents yet live, in a green and venerable old age. After passing through 
a course of preliminary studies, he was sent, while yet very young, to 
Georgetown College, in the District of Columbia. During his stay at 
this institution he mastered the prescribed studies with such ease that they 
seemed rather a pastime than a task. He did not, however, remain long 
enough to take a degree; his father meeting with ill success in business, 
and finding himself no longer able to defray the expenses of a college 
education for his son, he was withdrawn. In 1819 he accompanied his 
father and the rest of the family to the State of Illinois, of which they 
were among the early settlers. In the fertile and beautiful region be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Wabash, the rich prairies of which were 
then first turned by the plough,—among emigrants from Kentucky and 
Western Virginia, he gathered that knowledge of western life and man- 
ners, of which he afterwards made so good a use in his story of “'The 
Rifle.” 

In 1822 he returned to the Atlantic States, having been appointed a 
midshipman in the United States Navy. He was constitutionally fond 
of adventure, and fearless of danger, and it may naturally be supposed 
that the life on which he now entered was well suited to his tempera- 
ment and disposition. It was his misfortune, however, to serve under a 
commander of harsh temper and imperious manners, who was accus- 
tomed to give capricious orders for the mere pleasure of seeing himself 
obeyed, and who, observing signs of impatience at his behaviour in the 
young midshipman, delighted in tormenting him with those severities 
which the discipline of a vessel of war permits; nor does it appear that 
he even confined himself within that limit. The arbitrary and cruel 
conduct of this commander led to Mr. Leggett’s retirement from the navy 
in 1826, under circumstances, however, which reflected upon him no 
dishonor. 

The vexations to which he was subjected during the period that he was 
in the naval service, undoubtedly had great influence on his future cha- 
racter. There are some minds which despotism crushes and breaks ; 
stronger natures find in it a discipline from which they gain new hardi- 
hood and energy. The oppressions suffered by Schiller from the Duke 
of Wurtemburg exalted his dislike of tyranny and his love of freedom 
to the fierceness of a passion. The hatred which Mr. Leggett has shown 
to tyranny, in all its forms, was rendered the more intense by his having 
tasted its bitterness. 

While Mr. Leggett was in the navy he amused himself with occasion- 
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ally writing verses. These he collected shortly after he left the service 
and published in a volume entitled “ Leisure Hours at Sea.” They are 
the experiments of a very young man, possessed of vigorous intellectual 
faculties, but who had not yet discovered the province in which they 
might be exerted to most effect. They contain, however, a few pieces of 
much beauty, some of which, preserved in selections, and republished, 
from time to time, in miscellanies of light literature, are still read and 
admired. About this time he wrote for the Atlantic Souvenir, one of 
the ornamental annuals which has since become so numerous, the tale, 
already-mentioned, entitled “The Rifle,” which attracted much attention 
on account of the spirit and truth of its sketches of the manners and 
dialect of the western settlements. The success of this tale led to the 
publication of others, which, though evidently dashed off in haste, 
showed so much ingenuity in the construction of the narrative, so much 
observation of life and character, and so much power of representing 
actions and events vividly to the imagination, as to leave no doubt of the 
eminence he might have attained as a novelist, had he chosen to addict 
himself to the composition of fictitious narrative. Some of his tales were 
sea stories, and these perhaps are the most favorable specimens of his 
powers. They were collected and published with the title of “ Tales by 
a Country Schoolmaster.” 

In 1828 he married, and in November of the same year established, 
in the city of New York, a weekly literary periodical, entitled “' The 
Critic,” which, at the end of six months, was discontinued. In this work, 
the reviews, the notices of the drama and the arts, the essays, the tales, 
the biographical sketches,—all the contents, in short, with the exception 
of half a dozen pages of verse,—were written by himself, an extraordi- 
nary instance of literary industry and fertility. In this work, too, might 
be perceived the dawnings of that fervid and eloquent style of discussion 
which afterwards, transferred to subjects in whicn he took a deeper inte- 
rest, was wielded with such vast power and effect. 

Two or three months after the discontinuance of “The Critic,’ Mr. 
Leggett, in the summer of the year 1829, became one of the editors of 
the Evening Post. That journal was then contending for the freedom of 
trade in our intercourse with foreign nations, and assailing the protective 
system, or as it was called, the American System, with arguments, the force 
of which is now generally acknowledged. In this discussion Mr. Leg- 
gett soon engaged with much zeal, as well as in the question of internal 
improvements, in regard to which the Evening Post took the side of a 
rigid construction of the powers granted by the Constitution to the Fede- 
ral Government. Finally arose the great question of renewing the char- 
ter of the Bank of the United States. In the tug for life which that 
powerful institution, year after year, maintained with the Administration 
of the Federal Government, the Evening Post was its active and sleep- 
less enemy; and when the orators and presses of the Whig party, in alli- 
ance with the bank, had succeeded in raising a groundless panic, a blind 
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enthusiasm of terror, which brought over to their side the mercantile 
community, that journal, though principally depending on the mercantile 
class for its support, only fought the battle with the greater ardor, con- 
tended the more zealously against the necessity and utility of a national 
bank, and denounced the more indignantly the foul praetices to which it 
resorted to preserve its existence. 

He was, at length, in June, 1834, by the departure of his associate, Mr. 
Bryant, for Europe, left sole editor of the Evening Post. He now ap- 
plied himself with new spirit and diligence to the conduct of that journal. 
The quarrel between the friends and adversaries of a national bank was 
then at its greatest pitch of exacerbation. The controversy was hotly 
kept up through the summer, and the autumnal elections of that year, 
like those of the spring, were contested with a zeal which almost rose to 
fury, and some disorders took place at the polls. Meantime the Even- 
ing Post, under the conduct of Mr. Leggett, stood forth as the stern cham- 
pion of public order; attacked the delusion to which the opulent classes 
had yielded, and vindicated the right of the laboring man to his indepen- 
dent, unbiassed vote, a right which then began to be questioned by the 
employers of the Whig party. Day after day eloquent discussions 
of the highest political questions, in which the noblest principles of right 
and of morals were kept in view, proceeded from his pen, and were read 
with interest by multitudes. The Democratic party remained masters of 
the field in the city, and throughout the State, and the friends of the bank, 
after this desperate and fruitless struggle, seemed to abandon al! further 
hope of renewing its charter. 

In the controversy concerning the utility of this institution, and its com- 
patibility with the rights of the people, Mr. Leggett was led to consider 
the question of the incorporation of companies by the State legislatures 
for the purpose of banking. He soon came to the conclusion that the 
business of banking ought to be permitted to every man in the community 
under precisely the same conditions that every other oceupation is per- 
mitted. He maintained that special charters for business purposes are 
am invasion of the equal rights of the people, inasmuch as they create a 
class of men distinguished from the mass by peculiar rights, powers, and 
prerogatives. He held that they are as prejudicial to the interests of 
commerce as they are hurtful to liberty. These views he unfolded and 
enforced in his journal with remarkable boldness, and great breadth of 
argument and illustration, contending for the divorce of Bank and State 
as completely in the State governments as in the Federal, and maintaining 
that each should conduct its concerns without intermeddling in the busi- 
ness of banking. These views, sound as they are, and deducible from 
the strictest premises, both of political economy and of civil liberty, were 
derided, at the time, in all the Whig, and many of the Democratic 
papers, as the dreams of a visionary. 

They gave occasion, however, to a great division in the party bearing 
the name of Democratic, not only in the State of New York, but im 
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many other parts of the Union. The Democrats of stricter notions, the 
friends of reform, and the mass of the young men, espoused with zeal 
the doctrines maintained by Mr. Leggett. On the other side were arrayed 
the men who were attached by personal interest to the existing system of 
banking, the timid, who dread innovation because they cannot foresee all 
its consequences, and the friends of whatever is established, who dread 
innovation because it disturbs their customary ideas. The Democratic 
party in the State of New York, long in the ascendency, had become 
full of men who found it for their interest to keep with the majority, who 
had the art to persuade it to their purposes, who stood stiffly in defence of 
their cherished monopolies, and intimated that if the party chose to be- 
come too democratic—ultra-democratic, the phrase was—in its doctrines 
and measures, it must prepare itself for the desertion of its adherents and 
its own downfal. Great was the fermentation of opinions, fierce the 
strife between the friends of the old system and its assailants, and great 
the officiousness and anxiety of those who desired to pursue a middle 
course, to compromise, to reconcile, and, as they said, “to keep the party 
together.” The result is now before the public. The opinions put forth 
by Mr. Leggett, visionary and impracticable as they were then deemed, 
have since been in part adopted by the whole community, and now form 
a@ portion of received political truths. The position, that banking ought 
not to be a monopoly, is almost universally admitted, and the general 
banking laws passed in several of the States, those half-faced and equivo- 
cating measures, are an expressive homage to the truth of the doctrines 
first proclaimed with so much boldness by Mr. Leggett, and so long 
maintained by him singly against the fiercest opposition. 

In the midst of these disputes sprung up a new subject of controversy. 
We have already noticed the disorders which took place at the popular 
elections in New York. The encouragement which these riotous and 
violent proceedings received from those who are sometimes styled the bet- 
ter part of the community, led to their repetition on other occasions. In 
the year 1835 the question of slavery began to be agitated with much 
zeal by the friends of abolition in New York and other parts of the 
Northern States. A mob in New York, instigated by certain of the 
public journals, interrupted and broke up their meetings, silenced the 
public lecturers, attacked their very houses, and obliged them to flee for 
their lives. The Evening Post instantly raised its voice against these 
eruel and cowardly enormities, denounced their instigators, condemned 
the apathy of the civil magistrates, who neglected to put them down by 
the most prompt and strong measures, and being determined to give them 
the liberty of discussion which they claimed, opened its columns to their 
remonstrances against violence, and even to their attacks on slavery. 
Still further, to carry its defiance of lawless force, and to vindicate the 
right of discussion, it engaged with great ardor in the controversy re- 
specting the lawfulness of slavery, which was controverted in some of 
the most eloquent articles that ever proceeded from Mr. Leggett’s pen. 
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The champions of disorder were awed and confounded by this boldness ; 
they muttered some idle threats; they loaded the journal and its editor 
with obloquy ; but beyond threats and obloquy they did not venture to 
proceed. 

At the same time, however, that Mr. Leggett’s impetuous and uncom- 
promising abhorrence of lawless violence, and of any attempt to impose 
the slightest restraint upon the widest and boldest freedom of discussion, 
thus led him, a certain extent, in a direction much deprecated for its indis- 
cretion, by most of his friends, he never treated the subject in any other 
than an abstract point of view; while his opinions in relation to the powers 
of the Federal Government, over the institution of slavery, have always 
been those naturally belonging to the political school of State-Rights 
Democracy, of which he was so powerful and devoted a champion. 

In October, 1835, Mr. Leggett was overtaken by a severe and danger- 
ous illness, occasioned by the intensity of his labors as a public writer. 
He recovered at length, after a relapse still more dangerous than the 
original attack ; but it was not until a year had elapsed that he was able 
to join his associate, then returned from a residence abroad, in contending 
for the entire separation of banking and politics, both in the Federal 
Government and the government of the States. He continued, however, 
but a short time longer connected with the Evening Post. In December, 
1836, he withdrew from that journal, and established a weekly political 
and literary paper, entitled “The Plain Dealer,” 
with all his former boldness and vigor, the discussion of the great questions 
which had occupied him before his illness. It soon obtained a large and 
increasing circulation; but at the end of ten months, in consequence of 
the failure of its publishers, was discontinued. Its editor, however, had 
the satisfaction of perceiving, from the interest taken in his periodical, 
and the general regret which was expressed when it ceased to appear, 
that he could address the understandings of his countrymen with more 
effect than others could address their prejudices, and that it is a gross 
error to suppose that the full, able, and independent examination of mat- 
ters relating to public policy is not to their taste. 

For more than a year past Mr. Leggett was not engaged in any of the 
public controversies of the time, his health being too precarious and en- 
feebled to admit of much exertion. He latterly resided at New Rochelle, 
about nineteen miles from New York, a charming spot on the Long 
Island Sound, the shores of which, in sight of his dwelling, are beauti- 
fully indented with coves, and the waters gemmed with woody islets. 

At the election of last November, in the city of New York, Mr. Leg- 
get came very near receiving the Democratic nomination on the Con- 
gressional ticket; having lost it, in favor of the present mayor of the city, 
Mr. Varian, after a protracted balloting in the general nominating com- 
mittee, only from a vague anxiety that prevailed on the occasion, that his 
uncompromising and “impracticable” boldness, in the advocacy of his 
opinions, without regard to the temporary expediences of time and place, 


in which he resumed, 
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(with particular reference to the question of slavery ) might make his 
election to the floor of Congress, liable to misapprehension by our southern 
neighbors, and injudicious at the actual delicate crisis of affairs, notwith- 
standing the general acknowledgment of his signal merits and claims. 

An attempt has also recently been made to revive ‘The Plain Dealer,” 
the discontinuance of which was regarded as a serious public loss. It 
was temporarily abandoned solely on account of Mr. Leggett’s impaired 
health, which rendered it impossible for him to undertake its editorial 
charge. 

Mr. Leggett’s success in acquiring a high reputation and great power 
over the minds of his contemporaries, has shown that the walk of the 
journalist is not unworthy of the choice of minds governed by an honor- 
able ambition. ‘The man of clear reason, a richly furnished mind, ele- 
vated principles, and an eloquence which can stir men’s hearts within 
them, should not disdain a vocation in which these qualities can be ren- 
dered so useful, and, as the example we are now contemplating has 
shown, so productive of fame. The influence of the journalist is even 
greater than that of the orator, inasmuch as it is constant and perpe- 
tual, at the same time that it is more widely diffused—he is the daily 
counsellor of his reader, and of thousands of readers. Mr. Leggett’s 
example has shown how much he can effect in propagating salutary 
truths, exploding hurtful errors, resisting selfish and dangerous schemes, 


and hastening necessary reforms. 


In the midst of the proud and bright hopes inspired by his character 
and career—while the vast success of that purity and sternness of prin- 
ciple which he had espoused in advance, and advocated with such single- 
hearted and disinterested energy, was infusing new strength and power 
into the great party of American Democracy, giving to its cause a 
resistless armament of truth and righteousness which carried it from vic- 
tory to victory in the most momentous crisis of its history, and animat- 
ing it for new conflicts in the keenest warfare of principles our country 
has ever known ;—honored in a rare degree with the respect and confi- 
dence of the party professing the principles which that warfare and that 
success had thus signally tested and sustained ; in the midst of all this— 
perhaps the most gratifying homage ever won by a public writer—was 
Leggett himself suddenly called from the scene of all mortal honors and 
interests. He died at his residence in New Rochelle at 9 o’clock on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 29th of May last, from one of the 
severe attacks of bilious colic, by which his valuable life had been fre- 
quently endangered for years past. The following article from the 
same pen that traced, while he was alive, the generous and discern- 
ing sketch of his character, which we have just given, thus announced 
the melancholy event in the New York Evening Post of May 30th. 
Alas, that before its publication, it should have been found necessary to 
complete that sketch by such a sequel. ; 
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“It is with sorrow that we announce the death of William Leggett, 
formerly one of the editors and proprietors of this paper. He expired at 
his residence in New Rochelle at nine o'clock last evening, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. 

“ As a political writer, Mr. Leggett attained, within a brief period, a 
high rank, and an extensive and enviable reputation. He wrote with 
great fluency and extraordinary vigor; he saw the strong points of a 
question at a glance, and had the skill to place them before his readers 
with a force, clearness, and amplitude of statement and illustration rarely 
to be found in the writings of any journalist that ever lived. When he 
became warmed with his subject, which was not unfrequently the case, 
his discussions had all the stirring power of extemporaneous eloquence. 

“His fine endowments he wielded for worthy purposes. He espoused 
the cause of the largest liberty and the most comprehensive equality of 
rights among the human race, and warred against those principles which 
inculcate distrust of the people, and those schemes of legislation which 
tend to create an artificial inequality in the conditions of men. He was 
wholly free—and, in this respect, his example ought to be held up to 
journalists as a model to contemplate and copy—he was wholly free 
from the besetting sin of their profession, a mercenary and time-serving 
disposition. He was a sincere lover and follower of truth, and never 
allowed any of those specious reasons for inconsistency, which disguise 
themselves under the name of expediency, to seduce him for a moment 
from the support of the opinions which he deemed right, and the measures 
which he was convinced were just. What he would not yield to the 
dictates of interest he was still less disposed to yield to the suggestions of 
fear. 

“We sorrow that such a man, so clear-sighted, strong-minded, and mag- 
nanimous, has passed away, and that his aid is no more to be given in the 
conflict which truth and liberty maintain with their numerous and power- 
ful enemies.” 


Few men of his years have been more widely and deeply regretted than 
Mr.Leggett. In his case, the political regard naturally felt towards the bold 
and eloquent champion of favorite popular truths appeared, in a remarkable 
degree, to be quickened and warmed into an enthusiasm of personal attacl- 
ment and admiration. Nor will this be a subject of wonder when we 
consider the striking prominence of the position in which he had so long 
stood almost alone as a public pvlitical writer ; the fearful odds, of num- 
bers, wealth, and power, against which he had unshrinkingly sustained, 
as it were, a single-handed struggle—the truly popular character of the 
principles he advocated, so broad, so simple, so harmonious ;—the generous 
and elevated nature of the sympathies to which he addressed the fervid 
vehemence of his eloguence—and the transparently noble, true, and manly 
spirit in which he wrote. His most ardent admirers—his peculiar party, 
we may say—were chiefly found among the young men of his native city ; 
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because it was chiefly to the unsophiscated and uncorrupted mind of gen- 
erous youth, that his mind addressed itself. No man can attain an exten- 
sive and deeply rooted popularity in this country, but as the representa- 
tive, more or less truly and rightfully, of certain leading popular opinions 
ar sentiments. Mr. Leggett’s fearless energy, as a public writer, made 
him not only the representative of a certain set of opinions in political 
economy—he was not only the first that raised in New York the flag, 
round which we now behold the whole country rallying, inscribed with 
the motto of hostility to chartered monopoly and to the union of Bank 
and State—he was not only the leader and master-spirit of that gallant 
crusade of reform against the dangerous abuses of a too old and too 
absolute party ascendency, to which was at first attached in derision the 
name, now recognized asa badge of honor in all parts of the Union, 
of Locofocoism ;—but he came also to be regarded as the representative of 
that freedom of thought and boldness of speech, of that noble impatience 
af the palsying conventionalism with which the time-serving expediency 
of the hour loves to gird and guard itself against the dangerous contact 
of first principles, and of that generous abhorrence of tyranny, and scorp 
af the corruption and cant too widely prevalent in the purest of political 
parties—which all felt and recognised as being, indeed, worthy of the 
true American Democrat, and as being a something long-needed and 
long-craved for. He was not only Leggett the Locofoco, but Leggett 
the Plain Dealer. And even though he might sometimes be impelled, 
by the noble enthusiasm which was necessary to make him what he was, 
to injudicious extremes, and even toa harsh and seemingly bitter asper- 
ity, calculated almost to bring plain dealing itself into disrepute, from too 
roughly shocking the prejudices and feelings of men—yet, throughout, 
all felt that it was a failing that leaned to virtue’s side; and that such 
occasional abuse was but an insignificant drawback from the inestimable 
benefits of the much, and long needed use of the pen, which he wielded 
so vigorously, so searchingly and so unsparingly. 

In private life, Mr. Leggett was warmly beloved by his friends. He 
was honorable, frank, fearless and true; of a strong natural flow of animal 
spirits, and of great simplicity and directness in his manners and conver- 
sation. He has left no other family than his widow, having never had 
any children. We understand that a collection of the principal of his 
published writings, together with several posthumous MSS., is shortly to 
be made for the benefit of Mrs. Legget. It can scarcely fail to command a 
very extensive sale. It has also been stated that the Young Men’s Com- 
mittee of Tammany Hall are about erecting a monument to his memory 
A resolution which does them much honor. 

But a few days before his death, Mr. Leggett received a tribute of re- 
spect to his personal and public character, alike honorable to the recipient 
and the giver. We refer to his appointment as Diplomatic Agent to the 
Republic of Guatemala. And we.may, in conclusion, cite as a remark- 
able instance of the power of such a character, to extort a reluctant admi- 
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ration and sympathy, even from the fiercest of opponents, the fact, that 
virulent and embittered as had been his ancient feuds as a public journalist, 
with almost all the Opposition journals of the time, the announcement of 
his appointment was received with general satisfaction and approval, by 
foe as well as friend; and all united with apparent cordiality in the hope, 
so gladly cherished by the latter, that a more genial climate would repair 
the ravages that all regretted in his shattered constitution, and restore him 
in renovated vigor of mind and body to the honorable career of public 
life, which now at last seemed to stretch so promisingly before him. 

This unconscious tribute of respect was still more apparent when his 
decease became known. Rarely has the death of a citizen, never placed 
prominently before the community by the adventitious influence of pub- 
lic or official station, called forth more general and generous tributes of 
sorrow, admiration, or regret, even from that portion of the press dis- 
tinguished for the most bitter condemnation of his principles when living- 


ODE TO THE SUN. 


A FRAGMENT BY A DECEASED CLERGYMAN. 


Sun! mighty orb of thought-surpassing glory 

And wonder of all wonders! though the sweep 
Of rolling centuries hath made thee hoary, 

Still in thy aged mightiness, the deep 

Where million satellites their vigils keep,— 
That awful deep, no height, no bottom knowing, 

Too vast for any thing but Godhead’s step, 
Lit up with thousand lamps intensely glowing,— 
Hath all that light and majesty from thy bestowing. 


Though but a speck, a worm, beneath that arch 
Of empire worlds that coronate the sky, 
Yet with a soul as daring as their march, 
It is my aim, on soaring wing to fly, 
Up, up, o’er things terrestrial, and to try 
Both what thou art, and what thy caverns hold ; 
To stand beneath thy burning canopy, 
And through thy atmosphere of living gold 
Thy monarchy of dread magnificence behold. 


Oh! could I soar up to thy burning disc, 

And bathe my spirit in that sea of fire, 
Armed in immortal intellect Pd risk 

Each earth-bound feeling in the proud desire, 
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Within thy radiant light to steep my lyre; 
To see thy dazzling wheels career along, 

And to their awful music tune its wire ; 
For first thy beams—drunk in while gazing long— 
Called from this marble heart its Memnon voice of song. 


My flight may be preposterous and vain— 
The fate of Icarus may be my doom; 
And e’er I rise above this low terrene, 
Languid and shrivelled be my daring plume, 
And earth may laugh that I should so presume; 
My soul perceives all this, but now thy beam 
Doth all her panting energies illume, 
And this provokes her to th’ illustrious theme, 
Ev’n now she springs away ;—thou Sun art all her aim! 


Unhand me, Earth! lay not thy gelid finger 
Upon a soul that burns for regions higher, 
’Tis Death within thy frigid bounds to linger 
While full before me is that orb of fire, 
Intensely glowing on Creation’s spire :— 
Oh joy! thy fetters now are snapped asunder, 
And the full music of the heavenly choir, 
Sweet as a cherub’s voice and loud as thunder, 
Wakes every dormant power to range those plains of wonder 


What art thou, Sun? Oh! that a voice were thine, 
To answer my high cravings; if that sound 
Be Fire, oh! let its glow divine 
This moment thrill me with electric bound ? 
Oh speak! Nor will that voice sublime astound 
The soul expanded by a world’s divorce,— 
The soul, contemning meaner glories round, 
That pants, that swells, to urge its dizzy course 
Through yonder blazing streets, to beauty’s native source. 


Thou art the grandeur of the universe, 
Of all things visible, the brightest, best, 
And throned majestically dost rehearse 
Peans of light to Him, whose finger prest 
That brilliantess, most matchless on thy vest ; 
And oh! thy song is exquisitely sweet, 
Nor sweeter than sublime—for all the breast 
Of Nature doth delicious transport beat, 
And seems in loveliness to spring its lord, its life to meet. 
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Wrapt in the magic of this holy spell, 
In fancy’s glow my soul inspired hears, 
Great golden harp of Heaven! those numbers swell, 
Whose awful harmony attunes the spheres, 
As each along its burning path careers; 
I hear the tremblings of that song sublime 
Pealed forth melodious through uncounted years, 
While echo, lightning-winged, conveys the chime, 
To ring its sweetness forth in many a starry clime. 


Thou art above my most alventurous thought, 
A hieroglyphic of th’ Almighty God ! 

Thy surface like a burning mirror wrought, 
Sends the bright image of his face abroad, 
Through gorgeous plains by fancy’s step untrod. 

Thou shin’st an emblem of his nameless might, 
Who teachest worlds to tremble at his nod ; 

Learn what HE is, who with thy colors bright 

Wrote his own glorious name—and that is Light. 


Now I have gained thy summit, and mine eye 
O’erlooks a vast empyreal wilderness,— 
Isles filled with immortality float by, 
And glittering millions in the distance press; 
Tis all one boundless range of loveliness ; 
Yonder thy planetary minions roll, 
And in the sparkling mass, I well can guess, 
Are countless orbs that know not thy control, 
Of tributary worlds themselves, the living soul. 


Here the rapt muse of Jesse’s sainted son 
Might clap in ecstacy her cherub wing; 
And there, high seated on his pearly throne, 
Amid the throngs around the awful King, 
The sweetest of the sweet is heard to sing ;— 
His eye this wond’rous theatre surveys, 
And through the chrystal halls his lyre doth ring, 
Peals of devotion to Jehovah’s praise, 
Who in the void immense hath kindled such a blaze 


Newton magician of this dizzy spot! 
From this high stand [ hail thy giant soul; 
Which here ensphered didst fix her vent’rous foot, 
Then sprang away, away, to grasp the whole 
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Domain of congregated orbs that roll 
In majesty magaificent along: 
To stretch her greedy arms from pole to pole, 
To make them meet around the countless throng 
Of comets, suns and moons, that to these fields belong. 


Oh, come up here, Immortal, from that den 
Where now thy heaven-born spirit is confined ;— 
Here is a stand above the strifes of men; 
Here, where no frost can chill, no fetters bind, 
In uncontrolled enfranchisement of mind, 
Can we unite our burning hearts in one ; 
Forget the treachery of human kind, 
And from this radiant, beauteous, godlike Sun, 
Start off through boundless space our happy course to run. 


Great brilliant sparkling in Creation’s breast ! 
Thou art the admiration of all eyes— 
From thee the richest thoughts in words exprest 
Derive their sovereign magic to surprise: 
All the great Genii of the earth arise, 
To drink in inspiration from thy ray; 
Thy fount the pure Castalian dew supplies ; 
Tis thy soft breath inspires the rapturous lay, 
Fills Tully’s breath with fire, and gives his words their sway. 


Thou splendid Sultan of prodigious power! 
[ ken thy glory from thy princely train ; 
Obsequious at thy beck, like slaves to cower, 
Worlds bounding with high majesty are seen ; 
Sublime o’er all, thy royal head doth tower, 
Thy empire is o’er empires ;—-thrones are piled 
Upon thy footstool—where sceptred kings devour 
Each other, and battling ranks are filed 
To lick the dust, that tracks thy meanest servile child. 


. * ia * + + 


No more in temples, such as ruinous now 
In Balbec or in proud Palmyra rise, 
[mmortal spirits worship thee, and bow 
Before thee as their God ; no more the cries 
Of human victims, pierced in sacrifice 
As homage to thy power, for vengeance call ; 
Satanic rites no more insult the skies :— 
Apollo, Hercules, Osiris, Baal, 
Have seen before the cross their blood-stained altars fall 
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Years far remote saw our forefathers raise 
And dedicate unchiseled piles to thee: 
The ancient hills have echoed to thy praise 
’Mid rites involved in awful mystery, 
And there the traveller trembles as his eye 
Marks the huge Cromlech once with gore besmeared ; 
And fancy to his shudd’ring view brings nigh 
The hoary Druid with his knife upreared,— 
A moment, and the victim bleeds, his dying groans are heard, 


But so no more; the lands that once were cursed 
By superstition’s reign of moral gloom, 
Have seen at length their fitful state reversed : 
Glad tidings to their cheerless shores have come, 
And beams of light and truth their minds illume ; 
The Sun of Righteousness appears; the soul 
A mien of deathless dignity assumes, 
And millions hail his beam, and onward roli 
The glorious sound, “he comes,” from Gambia to the pole. 


. * * *. * * 


Now I have gazed upon thee, Sun, until my brain 
Is dizzy with the overwhelming theme, 

And I can dwell no longer on a strain, 
Where languid is conception’s richest dream— 
Where nameless images in torrents stream. 

I was but sporting with thee, Fount of Light! 
Father of Motion! Source of Beauty’s beam! 

Thy name is excellent, commanding, bright, 

And I can see no more, confounded is my sight. 


Great self-existent, world-controlling Gop! 
To whom the dazzling Sun is but a blot ; | 

Long as his lamp shall fling a ray abroad 
Thy endless glories shall not be forgot ; 
Oh! when his majesty hath sunk to nought, 

Great Sun of Suns! ten thousand lyres shall tell 
Thy praise in anthems of sublimest thought. 

Dawn, Morn of Bliss! sink Sun! I burn, I swell, 

To grasp the highest good, and Light Ineffable. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE ENTERPRIZE. 
A DAY WITII LA FITTE. 


WE were running down in the latitude of Galveston bay; as it was 
laid down on our charts—to which place our brig had been ordered by 
Commodore Patterson. This was in the year of our Lord, 1819, and 
our particular errand was to ascertain what progress had been made in 
carrying into effect certain engagements entered into by the redoubtable 
Captain La Fitte with the United States. This noted leader, whose cha- 
racter and exploits have furnished matter for so much romance, had, after 
evacuating Barataria, established a sort of rendezvous at Galveston ; 
where he had, it was reported, a fort and flotilla, and, as his neighbor- 
hood was not accounted a very desirable location for any god-fearing, 
money-saving people, certain arrangements, a detail of which is unim- 
portant here, had resulted in a promise on La F'itte’s part to betake him- 
self to some other haunt. 

Fancy us then, one fine morning, all on deck, enjoying the glorious 
breeze before which our tight little vessel bowled along, every inch of 
canvass drawing like a double team of elephants. The hands have been 
piped to breakfast—a few youngsters are idling on deck, and our skipper 
Capt. Larry Kearny, hailing the lubber who has been sent aloft to clear the 
pennant, with an affectionate request that he would quicken his motions. 

’Tis a pretty picture is'nt it? and he who “has sailed upon the dark 
blue sea,” as Byron has it, may sail many a league without seeing a gal- 
lanter sight, than the little Enterprize with all her kites out. 

And now step below and take a peep into the officers’ berth. That 
good natured looking stout gentleman who is engaged in a very dingy 
looking volume with half a back is our doctor. One of the lieutenants is 
apparently with the aid of a guitar and music book, elevated against two 
forks stuck into the table, persuading himself that he is executing an 
accompainment to “ O pescator,” which at the same time he whistles with 
great gravity and perseverance. Two others are playing chess, while 
one of them is trying to aid his powers of combination with a sort of sotto 
voce recitative, of which we can catch something like this: 

“In Barataria Bay, 
We served with bold La Fitte, 


How we did earn our pay, 
Who cares’ the devil a bit. 


“Stop that, Toby, you put me out,” said the musician with the guitar. 

“ Put you out !—well I like that. Why! you dont mean to insinuate 

that you are really getting a tune out of that unfortunate banjo. Poor 
VoL. VI. NO. x1x.—JULY, 1839. C 
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thing, its complaints would soften the heart of La Fitte himself. Talk- 
ing of him—I’m curious to see that fellow.” 

“T’ve seen him,” said the Doctor, turning his eye from his novel. 

“Well come let’s hear about him: Where did you see him? 

“ It was just before he quitted Barataria :” the Doctor answered; “he 
behaved nobly there by the way.” 

“What was the truth of that story, Doctor, about Packenham’s offer- 
ing to enlist him?’ the gentleman of the banjo, enquired, pausing for a 
moment, from “ O pescator.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, as I heard it, then, from one of our officers.” 

“The British were moving up the river toward New Orleans, and one 
night, a small boat rowed into the landing in Barataria bay; you know 
where La Fitte had his fort. He had one or two schooners anchored there, 
and the watch on deck hailed the boat. Somebody in the stern sheets 
asked for Captain La Fitte. Well, they sent a small boat from the 
schooner, to announce the new arrival, and one of the schooner’s men, 
with the leader of the other party of whom, in the shadow of the bushes 
and mangroves, nothing could be seen but a boat cloak and tarpaulin—set 
off for the Captain’s quarters, leaving the rest to watch one another on 
the beach. 

“ A few minutes brought them to a low building. It was too dark to 
distinguish whether it was a fort or house, and after a knock at the door, 
and the exchange of a countersign, they were shown into La Fitte’s 
homely apartment. The stranger intimated to La Fitte that he had im- 
portant matters for his private ear, and upon the conductor withdrawing 
from the room—threw off his cloak, and appeared in the uniform of a 
British naval officer. He was authorized by General Packenham to 
offer to La Fitte a large sum of money, and rank in the British service, 
for the aid of his force in the attack on New Orleans; a tempting offer 
they supposed to a man branded as a Pirate.” 

“ Well, Doctor, what did La Fitte do?” 

“ Why I was going to say. He told the officer that he must have 
a little time to consider, and also to sound his followers, and that 
for mutual security, the officer must meanwhile lic snug, and so he order- 
ed supper and grog, and beds; and before the officer had half finished his 
first nap, a messenger to General Jackson was going for life and death, 
through swamps and bayous—with a full account of all that La Fitte had 
been able to get out of the Englishman, of Packenham’s force and plan 
of attack.” 

At this moment, from the mast head, the always welcome “ Land O” 
started us all upon deck, and shortly a blue undulating line was seen on 
the horizon gradually assuming form and distinctness. The breeze blew 
merrily, and the water changed to the delicate tint of aqua marine 
Mother Carey's chickens fluttered in our wake, and a single white 
“Jong tail,” swept round our vessel as if to welcome our arrival. 

Shortening sail, and putting a man in the chains with the lead, we ran 
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on until afternoon, and at about six bells entered the mouth of a large 
bay, between two long sandy points which ran out at the distance of about 
a mile on each side, and which were covered at the time with hundreds 
of water fowl of every size and species. 

As we had been told that the bucaniers were in some force at Galves- 
ton, the wild and solitary appearance of the coast struck us with sur- 
prise. Wild ducks and geese rose in clouds as we approached. Alliga- 
tors were basking in the sun and creeping among the mangroves. On 
every side appeared a wild desert strand, without any appearance of hu- 
man visitation. 

The sun was still more than an hour high when the order was given 
to let go the anchor. The sails were furled and the brig swung round 
and remained stationary. As soon as the necessary arrangements had 
been made on deck, the Captain ordered a boat to be manned, and enter- 
ing her, we went ashore to reconnoiter. Landing upon a white sand 
beach, we looked in vain for any sign of habitation. The prospect as far 
as we could see was desolate in the extreme; a succession of low sand- 
hills, and a scanty growth of coarse grass, and here and there thickets of 
beech plum-trees bounded our view—no trace of man was observable 
any where, and a clumsy looking bird, apparently of the buzzard species, 
hardly gave himself the trouble to fly lazily a dozen yards at our ap- 
proach. 

“There is a mistake somewhere,’ 
Galveston.” 

“Tt ought to be here, according to the chart,” answered the Luff. 

“ We are to the southward of it,” the captain continued. “ This must 
be the bay, they call here Metagorda. Call the men if you please Mr. 
M’ Kenny, we'll get on board.” 

Just then our coxswain came running from behind a range of bushes, 
which were scattered among the hillocks, and said, touching his thrum 


said the skipper. “ This is’nt 


cap: 

“ If you please sir, we’ve found tracks here in the hollow.” 

Following him, we came presently to a little nook, sheltered on all 
sides by heaps of drift sand, where some one had built a sort of shelter, 
consisting of the remains of two hatches set up on end, as children build 
card-houses, under which one or two could have crawled to sleep; beside 
this were the blackened remains of a large fire, and by it a deer’s hoof, 
and other evidences of company having been before us. Our predeces- 
sors, whoever they might have been, had left no other card: neither ini- 
tials carved into the trees, nor inscription on the shore, and so after 
guessing ourselves into a perplexity as to the probability of their having 
been Pirates, Indians, or Christian men, we returned on board none the 
wiser; to satisfy ourselves by demonstration, that the brig’s chart was 
all wrong in its whereabout of Galveston bay. At daylight we weighed, 
and stood out into the offing until seven bells, and then, hauling our 
wind, stood along the coast to the northward. Towards meridian, our 
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light breeze had “dwindled to a calm,” and we lay rocking some tedi- 
ous hours under a most intolerable sun, whose rays made most of us 
wish ourselves either “where truth is; in a well,” or playfellows with 
the dolphins and baracoutas, whom we could see “disporting adown the 
blue deep.” I envied Old Brunswick, the cook or doctor, the feeling of 
enjoyment with which he warbled over his coppers, a melody unknown, 
I dare say at La Scala, ever and anon turning his sable nob, as if to court 
the full warmth sufficient to have fired the brains of any other than a full 
blooded Gold coast. 

Some people there are (regarded, to be sure, by the world at large, as 
sour misauthropes; behind the age,) who doubt something the goal of 
what we are wont to call “the march of improvement.” ‘These labor- 
saving machines (say they) end in making a mere machine of man him. 
self Your railroads, by which the viator is shot from post to pillar, with 
no more exercise of volition than a bullet would require ;—your steam- 
ships, annihilating space and distance, laughing at wind and tide, are det- 
rimental to the moral strength of human virtue. They have rendered 
the philosophy and patience, which travellers once packed up with their 
other preparations for the contingencies of a sea voyage, as useless as a 
battering ram or an investigating committee. In short the result of 
these innovations, say our modern Cato’s, is to be a general decline in 
the cardinal virtues; neither faith, constancy, nor long suffering will be 
needed any more. 

There may be truth, as well as poetry in this. What cana travel- 
ler, counting milestones by minutes, or trying to catch the outline of 
Anthony's nose as he puffs past it, like an enchanted blacksmith shop ; 
imagine of the slow torments of a week’s calm in the horse latitudes; the 
stupid prospect of what has already been described as “a motionless bark, 
in a sea of wax.” 

This time, however, we were not severely tried. We had assembled 
at dinner, and the Doctor was in the very act of receiving a smoking plate 
of that scarce luxury pea soup, when a sudden lurch deposited a respecta- 
ble portion of scaldings in his breeches’ pockets; while he was swearing 
and we laughing, the officer on deck popped his head into the cabin to 
report that we should presently have it strong from seaward. The Cap- 
tain looked to windward—the royals were handed—and, by the time we 
were on deck again, the brig was careering to a smacking breeze ; hands 
aloft taking a single reef in the top-sails, and a sharp lookout kept for the 
land. 

It was nearly dark when the white line of surf was discernible from 
the mast head. Atdusk we could see the low lands of Galveston, and, 
shortening sail, we ran on until nine o'clock, with the lead going, and at 
ten, were anchored on the outside of the bar. 

The alternation of hardship and leisure, danger and enjoyment, add a 
charm to the sailor’s life. To you who waste a plethoric existence in cities, 
and know not what excitement can be found in mere existence, nor how 
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the dangers of yesterday, and the uncertainty of to-morrow, can spice the 
cup for present enjoyment, it were worth ten years of peaceful life to 
have made one of our mess. With one exception (a New Yorker) our 
officers were all Southerners. ‘Two played upon the guitar; several 
were counted on for a song at any notice, and all were ever ready, whether 
for a Spanish waltz or a Jim Crow reel; so that the ward-room of the 
Enterprise when time and place permitted—though limited in its dimen- 
sions was the scene of “a deal of fun,” and J still remember with pleasure 
amidst all the hubble bubbles which I have blown around me since, the 
lively don’t-care-a-sous-for-any-body hours, that I passed in that merry 
little world. “Come, Portem, give us—‘ She wore a wreath of roses.” 
And Portem sang with taste. ‘Then, Ballston screwing up a dilapidated 
instrument, as near concert pitch as the delicate constitution of its strings 
would bear, gave us a Port Mahon waltz, and Bacheville and Hand 
essayed “a round” in defiance of space and spittoons. “Steward.” 
“S Sar.” “Go mix me a lemonade.” 'This rather unwonted order of the 
Doctor’s attracted the attention of all. “Hallo. Why Doctor are you sea- 
sick?” “Ah, never mind boys, you'll wish some day, may be, that you'd 
taken more o’ the wather and less of the crathur.” As the little man had 
not earned with us any particular character for abstemiousness, I contin- 
ued to watch his motions until the steward appeared with the lemonade. 
He sipped once or twice. “Boo—ooh—What’s this in the water ?’ 
“Nothin, sir,” “B’dam; but there is tho’ Bah. Here you, sir—it’s d 
bad. ‘There’s something in the water; throw it overboard. Stay, I 
wont waste the lemon. There, fill it up with brandy—see if it will kill 
the taste.” 





Early in the morning the captain’s gig was ordered; and taking a 
reefer and four oars, we pulled into the bay. At the entrance, a long sand- 
spit, some half a mile in length, and about a pistol-shot across, extended 
from the edge of the bar up the channel, and as we neared it on one side, 
we were aware of a barge full of men rowing towards us on the other. 
“Steady, men,” said our skipper, and added, in an under tone, “that 
must be one of La Fitte’s.’ They evidently were reconnoitering, who- 
ever they might be; and when opposite us, put up their helm and rowed 
in with us, divided from us as before by the sandspit. In this way both 
boats proceeded in silence; our men, as I could observe, scanning the 
strangers with the same suspicion with which two strange mastiffs will 
approach each other. The other boat, we could observe, was well 
armed, and for that matter, so were we, but they had the advantage of 
large odds in point of numbers, and, as Le Balafre with reason observes 
in Quentin Durward, “ Few men care to fight more than three at once.” 

As, however, no hostile manifestation was apparent, our helm was 
shifted, by the captain’s directions, so as to bring us within hailing dis- 
tance as soon as we had passed the point which separated us. To his 
hail, “Is Commodore La Fitte in the harbour?” a tall, goodlooking 
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personage in a palmetto hat, and bushy whiskers and mustaches, who 
appeared to command the barge, answered in good English, “ Captain 
La Fitte ( with a marked emphasis on the ‘ captain’ ) is.” 

“T wish to see him.” 

“You'll find him on board that brig yonder ; ” and, as if satisfied with 
having ascertained our errand, we heard him give an order to his men, 
who laid out with a will that soon left us far in their wake. 

The brig that the officer mentioned lay at anchor right ahead of us. 
She was a vessel of about two hundred tons and sixteen guns, a pretty 
model and apparently ready for sea, although, as near as I could judge, 
she was too much by the head to be in proper train. Not far from her 
lay a long, black, clipper-built schooner, with low black hull and lofty 
fishing rods of masts, the very beau ideal of a pirate. 

We pulled first to the brig—she was full of men; all sorts of faces, 
white, yellow, black and dingy, in thrum caps, sombreros, Mexican hats, 
with every variety of expression, reconnoitered us from the bulwarks 
and ports, and seemed to look with but little love at the cocked hat and 
epaulettes of the regular man-of-war. 

“Ts Captain La Fitte on board?” 

“No, Signor,” a hardy-looking, grey-headed old fellow answered, 
taking his cigana from his mouth and proceeding to light a fresh one. 
He gave us some direction in Spanish which I did not understand; the 
amount of which was, however, that “ I] Capitano” might be found on 
board the schooner; and to the schooner we rowed accordingly. To 
our enquiry Captain La Fitte answered himself, with an invitation to 
come on board. 

My description of this renowned chieftain, to correspond with the 
original, will shock the preconceived notions of many who have hitherto 
pictured him as the hero of a novel or a melo drama. Instead of a half 
sentimental, half savage sort of impersonation of Charles De Moor—with 
an eye at once fierce and tender—a manner daring, yet so fascinating—a 
form of matchless symmetry set off by a whole haberdasher’s assortment 
of silk sashes, party-colored ribbons, gold lace and worked buskins—I 
am compeiled by truth to introduce him as a stout, rather gentlemanly 
personage, some five feet ten inches in height, dressed very simply in a 
foraging cap and blue frock of a most villainous fit; his complexion, like 
most creoles, olive; his countenance full, mild, and rather impressive, but 
for a small black eye, which now and then, as he grew animated in con- 
versation, would flash in a way which impressed me with a notion that 
“Tl Capitano” might be when roused, a very “ugly customer.” 

His demeanor toward us was exceedingly courteous ; and, upon learn- 
ing Captain Kearny’s mission, he invited us below, and tendered, to use 
an aldermanlike phraze, “ the hospitalities of the vessel;” and here, while 
I recal the flavor of that shrub and water, I will observe, what I once 
heard from the lips of an experienced seaddog. “ It is not at all wonderful 
that so many embrace the calling of a bucanier, when one has an oppor- 
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tunity of witnessing the manner of life which these rovers lead. Instead 
of four-water-grog, salt junk and pork soup; your free traders of Cape 
Antonio will mess upon all the luxuries of life—real chateau, burgundy, 
West India preserves and real havanas, ad libitum. The spoils of all na- 
tions are enjoyed and squandered with reckless profusion. Free license for 
all indulgences, and the influence of a never-failing summer, tempt the 
idle and dissolute with pleasure unbought, and luxury without toil; and 
the strictest discipline is needed on board vessels stationed in those seas, 
to guard a crew from the enervating and corrupting tendency of climate 
and example.” 

“Tam making my arrangements,” La Fitte observed, “to leave the 
bay. The ballast of the brig has been shifted. As soon as we can get 
her over the bar, Captain, we sail.” 

“We supposed that your flotilla was larger,’ Captain Kearny re- 
marked. 

“T have men on shore,” said La Fitte—not apparently noticing the 
remark, “who are destroying the fort, and preparing some spars for the 
brig. Will you go on shore and look at what I am doing ?” 

All this was said with the slightest possible accent. Our skipper as- 
senting to the proposal. 

We returned to the deck, and La Fitte pointed us to the preparations 
which had been made on board the brig for getting her to sea. The 
schooner on board which we were mounted a long gun amid ships, 
and some six nine-pounders a side. ‘There were, I should think, fif- 
teen or twenty men on deck, apparently of all nations, and below I 
could observe there were a great many more. There was no appear- 
ance of any uniform among them, nor, to the eye of a man-of-war’s-man, 
much discipline. The officers, or those who appeared such, were in 
plain clothes, and La Fitte himself was without any distinguishing mark 
of his rank. Having ordered his boat he pushed off, and we followed. 
Landing, as before, on a white sandy beach, beyond which we had the 
uninteresting prospect of a flat extent of country, diversified with a stub 
growth of cedar, and black, stagnant-looking bayous. It was a desolate 
looking place, and, as I then thought, good for nothing but to make a 
lithographic city of. 

On the shore, we passed a long shed under which a party were at 
work, and round which junk, cordage, sails, and all sorts of heterogeneous 
matters, were scattered ‘n confusion. Beyond this we came across a 
four-gun fort. It had been advantageously located, and was a substantial 
looking affair, but now was nearly dismantled, and a gang were com- 
pleting the work of destruction. I observed a number of English or 
Americans among the men at work; their fair complexions, although 
embrowned by constant exposure, contrasting strongly with the swarthy 
visages of the Spanish and French. 

“ You see, Captain, I am getting ready to leave; I am friendly to your 
country, Captain; I know New Orleans well; I have good friends there. 
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Ah,” continued he, shaking his head significantly, “they call me a pirate, 
but I might have done them some good service when I lay at Barataria. 
But I am not a pirate. You see there?” said he, pointing suddenly 
toward the point of the beach. 

“I see,” said our skipper; “ what does that mean ?” 

The object to which our attention was thus directed, and which we had 
previously observed with any thing but admiration, was the dead body of 
a man dangling from a rude gibbet erected on the beach. 

“ That is my justice. That vaurien plundered an American schooner. 
The captain complained to me of him, and he was found guilty, and 
hung.” 

“These look like graves,” said Captain Kearny, pomting to two 
equivocal looking hillocks in the sand. 

“ Carambola Captain, yes; that was a terrible villain; he was caught 
in a plan to murder my steward, who then had in his hands almost all 
my people’s money; we gave him court-martial fairly, and he was sen- 
tenced to be shot by the steward, and so he was. A very great villain. 
Will you go on board my brig ?” 

On board this vessel there was evidently a greater attention paid to 
“the shipshape,” and more of discipline. La Fitte led the way into his 
cabin, where preparation had already been made for dinner ; to partake, 
which we were frankly invited, and which invitation (I can answer for 
one ) most willingly accepted. Sea air and exercise are proverbial per- 
suaders of the appetite; and Monsieur La Fitte’s display of good stew, 
dried fish and wild turkey, cured in the sun, as he told us, were more 
tempting than prize money,—that is, just at that time. There was, how- 
ever, a surprise in store for us that, hungry as we were, made us almost 
oblivious of our dinner. Forth, froma state room, issued—A Lady— 
one of the most glorious specimens of the brunette ever dreamed of 
A full and voluptuous form of faultless outline—beautiful features, and 
sleepy black eyes, with the blackest and most luxuriant hair that ever 
curled, made up a “ tottle,’ as Joe Hume says, to drive a squad of senti- 
mental youths like ourselves to poetry or suicide. 

She was evidently a Quatroon; and, as La Fitte did not introduce us, we 
did what our timidity could, and, taking advantage of a rather courteous 
gesture in answer to a proffer of some boiled yam, I commenced an 
acquaintance by some very apposite remark, the precise context of which 
I have forgotten, and, judging from her manner, should have acquired 
some footing in her good graces, had she understood my vernacular, 
which, alas! she did not. Our intercourse, therefore, was carried on 
through the medium of signs, and limited to reciprocities in turkey and 
French wine. Meanwhile M’Kenny had remarked to La Fitte our 
mistake of the day before, and our visit to Matagorda. He listened with 
attention, and answered briskly: “It is lucky you did not meet them; 
they are Camanches; I know them; those very fellows killed and ate 
two of my men.” 

“ Ate? said [.” 
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“Yes, ate; ay, ate; they are cannibals; stay while I tell you; I 
send one of my people one day there to hunt; in the evening he does 
not come back; next day I send more to look for him, but nobody 
finds him; I think then that he has fallen into some pit, or has run 
away; some days afterwards two more of my men go to hunt; in 
the evening they are missing; then I do not know what to think; 
I take a party and search every where, but find nothing of them; 
as we return we hear a shout; we return it, thinking it may be our 
people ; directly we hear another shout, and we see a man running for 
his life to us, and half a hundred of the devils after him; when they 
saw us they stopped, and in a moment they all vanished; when the man 
came to us it was Juan Perez, our carpenter; he was so frightened and 
breathless at first that he could not speak, but presently he told us; that 
the Indians had killed the man who went out first, and eat him; and 
Perez, with his companion, had been also captured; that very day they 
were to have been a feast for the savage villains, and one of them had 
been knocked in the head; Perez had slipped his hands from the rope 
which confined him, and ran for life, and, lucky for him, we were near 
enough to save him; I afterwards took as many men as we wanted for 
safety, and went to the place from which Perez escaped; the Indians 
had gone, but we saw the remains of their fire, and the blackened bones 
of their victims; I assure you there is no doubt. 

The quatroon had been, during this time, flirting dreadfully with our 
Mid, as far as dividing oranges into quarters and drinking silent healths 
could go. All at once she placed the glass, which she was raising to 
her lips, on the table, and, rising hastily, left us without further leave- 
taking. Glancing my eye at La Fitte, I intercepted one single look of 
that black eye directed towards her, so concentrated and severe in its 
meaning, that I did not wonder that it frightened the poor girl away from 
the table. 

We afterwards became quite sociable, under the influence of the most 
generous and racy wines, honestly come by, no doubt, all except the 
skipper, who kept a bright look out upon all that was going forward, 
and allowed us, I suppose, to be as communicative as we pleased, in the 
hope of hearing something in return which might be useful to Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile our conversation ran into the various topics which a sailor’s 
experience can suggest, and La Fitte spoke unreservedly of his hazardous 
and adventurous life. He was evidently educated and gifted with no 
common talent for conversation; and, while listening to many a tale of 
shipwreck and storm, peril and daring, it seemed to me that I had realized 
some of the romances which had whiled my school days, and had heard 
from his own lips the exploits of one of the sea kings. “Come gentle- 
men,” at length La Fitte observed, after a pause, at the end of a thrilling 
story of Cape Antonio, which I have at this hour perdu in my port-folio— 
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“You do not like my wine ;—Fernan,” (speaking to the steward ) 
“ Caffe!” 

“T should like very much to hear your life, Captain,’ I remarked. 

He smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. “ It is nothing extraordinary,” 
said he. “Ican tell it you in a very few words. But there was a time— 
and he drew a long breath—when I could not tell it without cocking 
both pistols. Bah—come, I'll tell you my life. 

“ Eighteen years ago I was a merchant in San Domingo. My father, 
before me, was a merchant. I had become rich. I had married a wife 
She was rich and beau ,’ he stifled a sigh, and went on. “I deter- 
mined to go to Europe, and I wound up all my aflairs in the West 
Indies. I sold my property there. I bought a ship, and loaded her, 
besides which, I had on board a large amount of specie, all that I was 
worth, in short. Well, sir, when the vessel that I was on board had 
been a week at sea, we were overhauled by a Spanish man-of-war, com- 
manded by Senhor Chevalier D’Alkala. Yes, I remember his name, 
for I settled my debt to him afterwards, at any rate,” he continued, with 
a thoughtful kind of chuckle. “The Spaniards captured us. They 
took every thing—goods, specie, even my wife’s jewels. They set us 
on shore upon a barren sand key, with just provisions enough to keep us 
alive a few days, until an American schooner took us off, and landed us 
in New Orleans. I did not care what became of me. I was a beggar. 
My wife took the fever from exposure and hardship, and died in three 
days after my arrival. I met some daring fellows, who were as poor as 
I was. We bought a schooner, and declared against Spain eternal war. 
Fifteen years I have carried on a war against Spain. So long as I live 
I am at war with Spain, but no other nation. I am at peace with the 
world, except Spain. Although they call me pirate, I am not guilty of 
attacking any vessel of the English or French. I showed you the place 
where my own people have been punished for plundering American 
property. At New Orleans I refused to be the enemy of America.” 
“ Captain, will you take coffee ?” 

This ceremony over, we went on deck, and made our adieu to the gal- 
lant rover. The fair—no, not the fair, but the beautiful Lindamira, did 
not re-appear. With feelings far more interested for the gallant rover 
than either would have chosen to confess, we shook hands, as for the 
last time in this world; and, by the glorious light of a summer moon, 
we rowed back to the brig. No sounds broke the silence, save the 
occasional blowing of the porpoise at his unwieldly sports. The stars 
sparkled with a brilliancy unknown in more northern climates. The 
breeze from the land was redolent of fragrance; and what, with La 
Fitte’s story and his dinner, so little disposed did our party seem for con- 
versation, that the first proof of animal life among us was the boat’s thump 
against the brig’s counter, and our coxswain’s order “ Up Oars.” 
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THE IDEAL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
By the Author of ‘* Pocahontas.” 


And wilt thou, then, forsake me, at the last, 
Replete with glorious fancies as thou art ? 
Alike thy joys and gentle sorrows past, 
Deaf to my yearning pray’r, wilt thou depart ? 


Can nothing win thy fleeting hours’ delay, 
Thou, of my early youth the golden prime ?— 
In vain the wish! Thy waters who shall stay, 
Gushing to swell th’ eternal tide of time ? 


Extinguished now the brilliant suns, that shed 
Above my morning path their cheering light ; 
Th’ Inga gone, the lovely visions fled, 
That filled my swelling heart with warm delight. 


Ah me! the sweet belief has passed away 
In beings gendered in my dream alone; 
All—all, to stern reality a prey, 
The beautiful, the godlike forms are gone ! 


As erst, with fond desire, th’ enamored Greek 
Embraced the statue which his chisel wrought, 
Until the marble’s cold and tintless cheek 
Kindled with feeling, blushed with glowing thought. 


So, with the clasp of love, my youthful arms 
Entwined themselves round Nature’s beauteous form, 
Till, on my poet-breast, her kindling charms 
Awoke to life, fresh, animate and warm. 


Then lived for me the tree, the shrub, the flower ; 
The streamlet’s silver-fall was music then ; 

From lifeless things, from hill and vale and bow’r, 
An echo answered to my thoughts again. 


How rich the buds of promise, that put forth, 
Along my life’s path, as I wander’d on ! 

How few of these have ’scaped the chilly North! 
How soon the freshness of these few is gone! 
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With bounding courage winged, through fairy land, 
Happy in dreams that cheat the fleeting hours, 
Untouched as yet by sorrow’s fetter-hand, 
How sprang the youth along that path of flowers! 


Aloft to ether’s furthest, palest star, 

His checkless wishes bore him, in their flight ; 
No thought so high, no enterprize so far, 

But on their soaring wings he reached its height. 


How lightsome was he borne through ambient air! 
What task seemed weary, in that joyous day ! 
How graceful swept, before his triumph-car, 
The airy heralds of life’s summer way ! 


Love, with her sweet reward, I ween, was there, 
And Happiness, with golden wreath bedight, 
Glory, in crown of stars that blazed afar, 
And Truth, resplendent in her garb of light. 


Alas! midway th’ inconstant troop divide ; 
The fair companions of his path are gone; 

Faithless they turn their devious steps aside, 
Faithless forsake the wanderer, one by one. 


Light-footed Happiness, the foremost, fled; 
And Truth was lost, amid a brooding storm ; 

The lowering clouds of Doubt arose, and shed 
Their sable influence o’er her radiant form. 


Around unworthy brow I saw the wreath,— 
The holy wreath, conferr’d by Glory, shine ; 
And ah! I felt the soul-entrancing breath 
Of Love’s own spring-time all too soon decline. 


Lone and more lone the dreary path did seem, 
And more forsaken still, and darker aye ; 

The lingerer Hope scarce shed one flickering gleam 
Athwart the rudeness of the murky way. 


Of all the clamorous attendant train 

Who yet remains, where’er my footsteps roam ? 
Who lingers still, to comfort and sustain, 

And follows, even to the last, dark home ? 


Healer of ills, with which the world is rife, 

Thou, Friendship! of the soft and gentle hand ; 
Thou, who dividest all the cares of life, 

Whose love, unchang’d, all ordeals can withstan4; 
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And Thou, who by her side hath constant stood, 
And who, like her, the soul from grief can sever, 

Thou, Industry! who wearieth not in good, 
Creating evermore, destroying never: 


Thou, who to rear the Sempiternal Pile, 
But grain, indeed, on grain of sand doth cast ; 
Yet from the debt of Ancient Time, the while, 
Days, years, a life-time striketh off, at last. 


12th May, 1839. 


ANTHON’S SCHOOL CLASSICS.* 


First colonized at a period when the spirit of chivalry, and the laws 
of feudalism, were on their wane among all nations of the earth, and 
more especially throughout Great Britain, from which we have inherited 
all the most striking and distinctive features of our national physiognomy, 
having succeeded in establishing our independence in an age yet more 
practical than that of our foundation—and having achieved a high degree 
of wealth and power, in a space wonderfully short, as compared with 
the growth and eminence of every older empire, by means entirely prac- 
tical and common-place—it is not to be wondered at that the especial genius 
of our people, as displayed in their laws, their habits, their pursuits, nay, 
in their very literature, and in their luxuries, should be unromantic and 
utilitarian to the last degree. That owing to this tendency we may not 
have arrived at a point of national and mercantile prosperity, which, 
under other circumstances, we might as yet have only seen foreshadowed 
through the perspective of a dim futurity, we are not now about to assert ; 
nor have we in this light any remarks to offer on the operation of the 
Cui Bono principle, which has unquestionably been carried in America 
to a far greater length than in the mother country, or indeed any other 
land that boasts a high degree of civilization. As, however, this same 
principle regards the growth and culture of the intellect, we have much 
to observe; nor, after mature and long consideration of the subject, do 
we hesitate to assert that it has been of most material injury to the cause 
of letters, to the propagation of the higher branches of science, and to 
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thors, with Grammars, Prosodies, &+., of the respective languages. Edited by 
Charles Anthon, LL. D., Jay Professor in Columbia College, New York, and in 
course of publication by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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the polite education of our people. With that portion of our remote pro- 
genitors, who being mostly sprung from the middle classes of society— 
the burghers, yeomanry, and mechanics of the mother country—colonized 
the Eastern States of our Union, it was a first step to establish schools, 
and even colleges, for the instruction of all classes; and from that day 
forth New England has been the great nursery of teachers for the whole 
space contained in the wide limits of our twenty-six republics. With 
the yet earlier colonizers of the Southern States, this duty was far less at- 
tended to, inasmuch as being generally of easy circumstances, and attach- 
ed to the public schools and universities of England, whence they had 
drawn their early education, the planters of the South were in the general 
habit, down to the period of the Revolution, of sending their sons “ home” 
—as the mother country down to the very period of the Revolution was 
affectionately called,—to be instructed, in a style more perfect than could 
be then effected on this side the Atlantic; nor is this practice, although 
long since fallen into disuse, altogether extinct, even at the present day. 
It is, then, with the habits of our own portion of society, that we have now 
to do, and it is on them, of consequence, that our remarks have a special 
bearing. The first point, then, to which it is our aim to call attention, is 
the very general carelessness pervading every class of our society, as 
regards the higher grades of education—the very prevalent doctrine 
that no species of knowledge, not directly applicable to profit, is worth 
the labour of its acquisition! This, we are well aware, is a right heavy 
charge; but it is one, we fear, which will be but the more apparent, as 
more research is made into the facts. That our community are, from one 
end of the Union to the other, as a whole, possessed of a high degree 
of education is notorious; and few, indeed of native citizens are to be 
found who are not conversant with the principles at least of the three 
rudimental branches of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Nor can it be 
at all doubted that a very considerable portion have made advances far 
beyond this point, and have acquired a superficial knowledge of many 
languages, of many sciences, and of much multifarious information. 
Nevertheless it must, we are convinced, be granted, that we possess but 
an incalculably small minority of men, entitled to the name of perfect 
and accomplished scholars. Of this fact, for such we hold it, beyond 
doubt, to be, the cause is, we think, self-evident—that hitherto men have 
been either unwilling or unable to devote sufficient time to the purposes 
of education—and have, in consequence, turned their attention to the 
merely practical branches, neglecting the higher grades so long, that 
there have really been times when the cultivation of the dead languages 
has been deemed nearly useless by the great majority. That the cause of 
this neglect is the inapplicability of the Greek or Latin languages to 
purposes of gain, may be fairly deduced from the fact that—while we are 
very far behind Europeans in the general cultivation of these tongues— 
we are as far before them in the diffusion of other languages, which to 
us, though not to them, are almost necessary items of a commercial edu- 
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cation. We would particularize the Spanish, which here, from our rela- 
tions with the Southern continent, is understood and spoken with more 
fluency than French, while, in the other hemisphere, it is a rare accom- 
plishment even with the most accomplished. It is not, of course, with- 
out an object, that we have fallen into this train of thought; far less is it 
with a desire of dispraising either the institutions of our country or the 
habits of our countrymen—for discreditable as the facts, which we have 
stated, would be to an older and more wealthy community, there are many 
undeniable reasons to be adduced, whereby to show not only that to us 
they are not discreditable, but that they are the necessary and unavoidable 
consequences of our social condition and our political institutions. In 
the first place—the absence of any class hereditarily rich, and therefore 
hereditarily men of leisure, renders it necessary that a vast majority of 
our citizens should, at an early age, direct their energies to the fabrication 
of their fortunes, or at least to the support of their families; secondly, 
the fact that the most numerous of our men of wealth are fabricators of 
their own fortunes, who have themselves acquired riches, and proportion- 
ate consideration with their fellows, without possessing the advantages of 
a liberal education, too often and too naturally leads them to consider 
those elegant and high accomplishments—the lack of which has been 
no stumbling-block to them—as mere frivolities and pedantry; and, 
thirdly, the equal division of all property, established by our law, among 
all the co-heirs, must make it rare indeed, that any man, however rich, 
should possess sufficient wealth to leave a numerous family all indepen- 
dent, and all at liberty to follow out the bent of their own inclinations, 
untramelled by the need of labour. 

Taking the fact then for granted, we would for a short space call 
attention to the effects, which this neglect has had on our institutions for 
the purposes of education!—to the dangers arising, or likely to arise, 
from these effects, and of the best means of obviating such dangers. In 
the first place, then, the effect is necessarily this, that pupils in our col- 
leges and schools, not remaining sufficiently long, or if remaining, not 
devoting their attention to classical studies, except superficially, there has 
not been a sufficient demand for teachers to render it worth the while to 
our younger students to qualify themselves for acting as instructors in 
the dead languages, except on a scale wretchedly narrow and deficient— 
the number of young men capable of teaching, thoroughly, even the rudi- 
ments of Grammar, and Prosody, whether Greek or Latin, being far from 
great! While of those, who have a perfect and scientific knowledge of 
the more uncommon metres—of the choral measures more especially— 
or even of the structure of the ordinary senarian and trochaic systems, it 
is so very inconsiderable, as to render it almost absurd to speak of it. 
The primal danger of this effect is this, that if the present tendency con- 
tinue, we shall soon arrive at such a pass as to render the acquisition of a 
really high and perfect classical education, impossible to the next, if not 
to the present generation. The secondary and more important—because 
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more common and sensible peril—is one, which we fear has already be- 
gun to operate; namely: a gradual decline in the capacity and qualifica- 
tions of teachers generally, even of those professing merely to impart the 
principles of an ordinary English education. When it is once taken for 
granted, that the niceties and delicate shades—elegances, if we choose to 
call them so, and luxuries,—of the higher branches are superfluous. and 
to be neglected with impunity, it soon will follow that correctness, force, 
and perspicuity, will be overlooked even in the vernacular; and with 
sorrow, but with truth we say it, we fear even now that many of the 
mere English teachers—the common-school instructors of the United 
States—are utterly unfit for their professions, as teaching the language 
superficially, and with corruptions no less barbarous than frequent ; 
so that it appears to us a contingency by no means impossible, that 
to understand our native tongue—as every educated man ought to 
understand it—so thoroughly and purely as to render an offence against 
the rules of Grammar or pronunciation wholly out of question, may in 
time be deemed a needless and effeminate, if not a pedantic and over- 
strained refinement. 

Under these not unfrequent circumstances, and with these apprehen- 
sions before our eyes, it was with particular gratification that we no- 
ticed some considerable time ago, the announcement of a series of school 
classics, of a higher grade than any thing of the kind previously published 
in America, to issue from the press of the Harpers in New York, under 
the supervision of Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin languages of 
Columbia College, a gentleman whose name afforded, in itself, an ample 
and abundant guarantee of excellence in any works which should be 
ushered to the public, under his auspices and sanction. Up to this time 
the elementary books, used in our schools and colleges, have been almost 
exclusively reprints of English works, often abridgements of more volu- 
minous editions curtailed, or garbled, injudiciously by the American 
reviser, for the purpose of enabling him to procure a copy-right in the 
United States. It is not difficult to comprehend, that these school-books 
never, under such circumstances, could be really suitable to learners in 
this country; the very general and very extraordinary ignorance pre- 
vailing throughout Europe; but especially in England, whence from the 
similarity of tongue, the most part of these works were borrowed; 
with regard to the character of our institutions and our people, the 
natural tendency of authors, living under monarchical or aristocratic forms, 
to lean toward the same side of the question, as presented by the histories 
of the old republics; and yet more, the constant overpassing in the ad- 
vanced classics of all those minor points which it is taken for granted are 
generally known in Europe, as they certainly are not here, render it pe- 
culiarly desirable that a class of American publications should be pre- 
pared for the use of the American schools and colleges. It was, there- 
fore, with much gratification that we observed the first announcement of 
the intention of Dr. Anthon to devote his attention, for some time to come, 
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of the reliques left us by the Poets, Historians, and Philosophers of olden 
times. Another cause of our satisfaction is the strong presumptive evi- 
dence, afforded by the fact of so experienced and prudent a house as that 
of the Harpers, undertaking a series of so elevated and extensive a range, 
going to prove that the time had at length arrived when the market was 
calling for books, which had been so long a desideratum, and that the po- 
pulation of America were becoming aware of the deficiencies in their me- 
thod of education, and desirous of supplying their wants; that the pursuit 
of knowledge, of literary eminence, of elegant acquirements in the liberal 
arts, was at length about to take the place of that awri sacra fames, which, 
while it has crowded our quays with argosies from every clime, and 
decked our towns with sumptuous and stately buildings, has left to its 
deluded votaries neither the inclination nor the time to deck the nobler 
human edifice with those adornments, which not only beautify it during 
its allotted time below, but fit it for that other sphere, toward which, in 
mystery and doubt, all men are travelling alike. 

Of the classical series to which we have alluded, seven works 
have been already given to the public as an earnest of what is to 
follow, and the remainder are, we understand, in a state of such for- 
wardness as promises with certainty that their publication will continue 
at brief and rapidly recurring intervals. The high favor which they have 
already acquired has been quite sufficient to prove their claims to it, and 
to render their success indubitable. The works already published are as 
follows: First Latin lessons, comprising the most important parts of the 
Grammar of the Latin language. First Greek lessons, containing the 
most important parts of the Grammar of the Greek language; Sallust’s 
Jugurthine War, and conspiracy of Catiline, with an English commen- 
tary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes; select orations of 
Cicero, with an English Commentary and Historical, Geographi- 
cal, and Legal Indexes; Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
with the first book of the Greek Paraphrase, with English Notes, critical 
and explanatory plans of battles, sieges, &c., and Historical, Geographical 
and Archelogical Indexes. The works of Horace, with English Notes, 
critical and explanatory ; a Grammar of the Greek language, for the use 
of schools and colleges. A system of Greek Prosody and metre, for the 
use of schools and colleges; together with the choral scanning of the 
Prometheus Vinctus of A®scylus, and the Ajax, and Oedipus Tyrannus, 
of Sophocles; to which are appended remarks on Indo-Germanic Ana- 
logues, by Charles Anthon, LL. D. The number of these works, and 
the narrow limits, within which an article of this nature must of neces- 
sity be circumscribed, will, of course, prevent the possibility of our exam- 
ining thoroughly, and in complete detail, each one of the works before 
us; which, in fact, are of sufficient importance and weight to merit, each 
for itself, such a number of pages as we are able to give to the examina- 
tion of the whole. It is, therefore, our intention to give but a cursory 
votice to the five works, which stand at the head of the above list, not as 
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being altogether of less importance, but as being more easily to be dealt 
with, from their very nature, than the Greek Grammar and Prosody, to 
which we shall principally devote our attention, as works the merits or 
demerits of which can hardly be treated briefly, and at the same time with 
justice. The first lessons, both of Latin and Greek, are, as their titles 
indicate, mere elementary books for education in the very earliest branches 
of translation and composition in these important tongues. In these books, 
however excellent they may be, it will be evident to ail our readers, that, 
there is no great room for the display of erudition ; but to some it will, 
perhaps, be new to see it asserted, that the greatest fault such books can 
have, is that display ; many works, which would be otherwise valuable, 
being rendered wholly useless for the specific end to which they are in- 
tended, by the simple fact of their being too learned for those minds 
which in order to profit by them, must first comprehend them. Indeed 
it is but rarely that those men, who have attained to vast proficiency in 
letters, are the best calculated either to publish school-books, or to give 
oral lessons, for the instruction of the young. The very fact that they 
know all the earlier steps at a glance, and as it were intuitively, leads 
them too often to forget the obscurity in which those same steps are in- 
volved to the beginner, to overlook the difficulties which exist, and to 
hurry over, or altogether omit, those first but all important branches, 
which they are deceived into imagining familiar, or at least easy to all, 
because they are so to themselves. Nor is this all, men of this kind are 
very naturally apt, even when seeking to explain, to use as explanatory 
terms English words, which though perfectly understood by the lexi- 
cographer and philologest, are quite beyond the reach of the boy’s mind, 
who is thereby compelled to learn by rote, that which he ought to un- 
derstand as perfectly as his alphabet, and which, if he do not so under- 
stand it, he will most certainly forget. These faults in school-books, 
heavy enough wherever they may be found, are more grievous in the 
United States than in Europe; for the reason, that there few if any 
attempt to teach, who are not themselves perfectly well acquainted with 
the inferior parts at least of Latin and Greek literature,—who, of course, 
form a link as it were in the chain between the author and the scholar, a 
good deal higher than the one, yet a good deal lower than the other,— 
and who, being more familiar with those very parts of the subject slightly 
or carelessly treated in the text, are able to supply the steps omitted, to 
explain the hard terms injudiciously applied, and in short to make that 
clear by oral teaching, which, if merely learnt from a book, would 
be entirely incomprehensible. This great aid is, in America, for reasons 
which we above alluded to, denied to the writer of school-books, for com- 
paratively few of those who teach having thoroughly learnt the very 
branches in which they profess to give instruction, and the great mass 
only acting as teachers for the double purpose of supporting themselves 
while studying some other profession, and of learning something them- 
selves of that which they are supposed capable of imparting to others—it 
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follows that a teacher, himself struggling to comprehend and acquire, 
will be unable to explain; and will be too apt, in order to conceal his 
own deficiency from his pupils, to ascribe that to dulness or obstinacy, 
which his own case should teach him to assign to the true cause of in- 
completeness in the manual; a cause, however, which though he may 
suspect, his own uncertainty and doubtful standing, prevent him from 
daring to assert. 

The ‘great advantages then to be derived from the use of the 
First Greek and Latin lessons of Professor Anthon are these: first, 
that the pupil will find little indeed which his own unassisted compre- 
hension will not be able to embrace; and secondly, that the tutor, how- 
ever slightly he may be fitted for his duties, will be able to take in the 
‘whole design so readily, that he cannot possibly be at a loss as to giving 
what small portions of explanation may be needful. The plan of these 
works is, as it should be, vastly simple; commencing with the first rudi- 
ments of grammar, accompanied, step by step, with examples of the rela- 
tion, agreement, and government of words; beginning by the shortest 
and most easy nouns connected together according to the simplest forms 
of Syntax, and gradually advancing, accompanied by grammatical rules, 
declensions, and conjugations, until it has arrived at a point which, once 
reached by the scholar, will render his future progress alike pleasant and 
rapid. The principal merit of these two works is the very thorough 
manner in which they provide for the laying of a sound and solid base 
of education. No step, however brief, is overleaped—no link, however 
seemingly unimportant it may be, is omitted; and this fact, if this alone, 
should be sufficient to procure for them a passport into every school and col- 
lege ; for the great bane of scholarship is a careless and slovenly ground- 
ing. Ifthe foundation have not been truly laid at first, it will be a vain 
effort, a mere waste of time and toil, to strive to raise on it a fair and 
even superstructure. Ifthe pupil have not thoroughly and perfectly ac- 
quired the declensions of his nouns and adjectives, and the conjugations of 
his simple verbs, at least, before he be set to work upon the text of au- 
thors, he is immediately invelved in a maze, to him wholly inexplicable ; 
he becomes dispirited in the first instance; and in the next is found either 
utterly careless and indifferent to the dull task forced down by rote, or else 
working out the sense by English translations, and faulty keys, in a manner 
so lazy and superficial, that, though it may save him from disgrace and 
punishment, it will have no effect whatever toward rendering him a 
scholar. The farther he persists, the more complete becomes this sense of 
his own utter inability, till at last he flings aside his books in hopeless 
disgust, never to turn to them again. On the other hand, if the first base 
be laid correctly, as by the aid of these admirable school-books it may be 
with the greatest ease, every step will be firmly acquired. And here let the 
teacher remember that it matters not how long the learner is in gaining 
the few first degrees, provided that he in truth does gain them, and un- 
derstand what he has learned; every step firmly acquired leads as easily 
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and naturally to the next, as the problems of Euclid to the corollaries 
arising from them; so that the progress, after the first start is fairly 
made, is neither slow nor painful; and like a well-built arch, the greater 
weight that is imposed upon it, the firmer will be the base, and the stead- 
ier the whole edifice of the cultivated mind. 

Next in order to these, we come to the three classical authors, which, 
only have as yet been given to the public. The commentaries of Cesar ; 
the Jugurthine War, and Catiline of Sallust—and the select orations of 
Cicero. The text of these indispensable classics is such, as we should 
have expected from the able scholar, who has superintended them with so 
much labour and researeh. It is invariably correct, lucid, and elegant ; 
always adopting the best and purest readings, yet never running into 
the common {fault of editors, that straining after emendations which, so 
generally conjectural and rash, detract much from the merit of many an 
elaborate edition by many a studious and ingenious scholar. A disser- 
tation precedes each of these works, in the form of a conversational dis- 
cussion of the character, intentions, style and beauties or defects of the au- 
thor, and is in every case well managed and useful, conveying the facts 
clearly, and not the facts only but the matured opinions of the editor as 
founded on them. This mode, however, of imparting such instruction 
we cannot but think inferior to a direct easy narrative style, and we re- 
gret that in works of this description such a style was not adopted. The 
simple language of truth will be found the best always to convey informa- 
tion to the minds of youth. The principle is not correct which prefers 
imparting it under a guise of fiction, that impairs the healthy tone of 
the mind, and after all has not half the interest which unadorned facts 
intrinsically possess,—and in a degree for the adult as the youth 
The commentaries on the text are really invaluable. Written succinctly, 
but at the same time at sufficient length to obviate all danger of obscurity 
in pure, terse English, comprising much of history, much of explanatory 
matter, and many critical and philological remarks of the highest order, 
yet couched in terms so simple that the early student’s intellect cannot 
avoid perceiving their drift; these notes are, we conceive, the very best we 
have ever seen attached to a school-book. There is no difficult or crab- 
bed passage which is not therein rendered into correct, and for the most 
part graceful English; there is not a peculiar use of any of the moods or 
tenses which is not briefly commented upon; and the slight yet most im- 
portant shades of difference in their significations indicated with earnest 
and skilful minuteness. In addition to these there is an index to each— 
single, double, or threefold, as the nature of the work may require. These 
indexes are in fact classical dictionaries of a very high order, but of 
course limited to those names, whether of places, individuals, or laws 
which are to be met with in the text of the writer, to which they are 
attached. All who have read the admirable edition, by the same gentle- 
man, of Lempriere’s dictionary, are qualified to judge of the style in which 
these indexes are executed. For our part, were we about to choose a 
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model for brief and concise yet ample biographical memoirs, we should 
decidedly propose to ourselves for imitation the notices of Lucullus, Ma- 
rius, Cato and others, whose lives and actions are depicted with a master’s 
hand, in illustration of these passages wherein an incidental mention of 
their name occurs. This system of explanatory commentaries, and correct 
lexicons, or indexes, attached to the body of school-books, is in our opinion, 
as excellent, as the use of translations is prejudicial. Too much is not told 
here, full scope is yielded to the ingenuity of the scholar, while aid 
enough is given to him to prevent his despairing; and all means are 
taken to interest him in his studies, and to induce him to follow out the 
thread to the end, which he is fifty to one more likely to do, having the 
means of gaining the desired information, in the very volume which he 
holds in his hand, than he would be, had he to turn from book to book, 
hunting in vain through many a quarto page, for something which, when 
found, will be perhaps so vague and bald as to fall sadly short of his ne- 
cessities. Nor does this observation apply to boys alone; men aye! and 
studious men, will often hesitate about rising up to fetch down a volume 
of reference from their library shelves, when they would eagerly devour 
whatever information they could meet with, provided they “could avoid 
the trouble of locomotion. These three works, then, are, in our opinion, 
the very model of what school-books ought to be; and not that only, but 
very desirable acquisitions to the library of any man of letters; who must 
be well informed and deeply read indeed, if he do not find much that is 
entirely new to him, much that being old is yet presented to him in a new 
and clearer light than he has ever met with it before, and much indeed 
that is beth valuable and interesting in the very highest degree. We are 
happy to learn that a very early addition may be expected to this depart- 
ment of the series in a new edition, now in press, of the first great work 
of Dr. Anthon, which immediately on its appearance gained for him an 
European reputation, and for itse/f admission into the most eminent and 
exclusive schools and universities of England and the Continent; we mean, 
of course, the Horace, which has entirely superseded Gesner and Bent- 
ley’s editions, formerly the established class-books in Great Britain ; and 
which is justly entitled to do so, from the superb collection of voluminous 
commentaries, excursions and notes which accompany its severe and pol- 
ished text. All these volumes, by the way, are published by the New York 
house in a style widely at variance from that wretched class of books—re- 
prints of English or of German works with incorrect and blundering text, 
notes wide of the purpose and either diffuse and rambling, wsque ad 
nausean, or bald, brief and insufficient to their object-—which the parsi- 
mony of our publishers so frequently puts forth on wretched paper, 
with typography as coarse and inelegant as the matter it embodies is 
commonplace and worthless. If it were only for the sake of driving 
these unseemly and prejudicial books entirely out of the market, the 
American School Classics ought to meet the universal support of all who 
wish well to the cause of education and literature. 
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The volumes to which we now come, in the course of our observations, 
are of a charcter far more ambitious than those which we have noticed 
heretofore—although by no means less adapted to the understanding of 
beginners—and by their very nature require a union of rare qualities in 
their author. None but a person of erudition, in this country, at the least, 
unusual, could attempt the task with slightest hopes of success: and yet we 
do not hesitate to say, that the mere knowledge is the least important of 
the qualifications necessary to the successful writer on philology and pros- 
ody. It is one thing to know, and another to convey. knowledge to others ; 
and for ninety-nine men who possess the science, we shall not find one 
capable of making it clearly understood by those less fortunate.. A.certain 
and peculiar tact ; an intuitive method of rendering that interesting, which 
is in its nature dry; a faculty of leading on the learner, as it were ; by 
induction, from step to step of the ascent; a practical acquaintance with 
the art of teaching; a power of looking, as it were, with the eyes of a 
boy, wpon that which is compiled with the whole abilities of a man;. 
a skill, not frequently found or of common occurrence in presenting all 
truths in-the clearest, simplest, and, at the same time, briefest manner; in 
keeping down all redundancy, which confuses and wearies; and at the 
same time in shunning that laconic and, as it may be called, epigramatic bre- 
vity, which leaves the subject in obscurity and doubt: these would. seem to be 
the qualities most essential to the grammarian, and these qualities the au- 
thor of the volumes before us unquestionably posseses in a very unusual de- 
gree. In order to come at the truth of this, we will take a short review 
of the Greek Grammars heretofore most esteemed, and thence by compari- 
son, we shall readily deduce the superiority of Professor Anthon’s work. 

Tocommence; the Eton and Westminster Greek Grammars, which have 
been the base of those used in our schools and colleges, though altered 
more or less judiciously, are good skeletons; that is to say, they do well 
enough to be learnt by rote; and when so learned will leave, at least, on 
the memory of the pupil the inflexions of termination by which the mean- 
ings and dependance of the language is manifested: but they will do no. 
more, and consequently we shall find that this is the sole use to which 
they are applied. The pupil painfully and reluctantly commits 
to memory that which he does not understand; and the explana- 
tions are only subsequently doled out to him by the oral exposi- 
tion of the teachers ; exposition not of the grammar, as. a grammar, but 
of the various grammatical facts which ocecur, in no regular progress or 
order, in the pages of whatever author may be recited at class That this 
system does make scholars is true—how it does so is problematical— 
and that it does so, by the most natural, easy and speedy method, is cer- 
tainly obnoxious to denial. The German Grammars on the other hand, 
which are all works of erudition, are too cumbersome, too diffuse, and 
above all too rambling, to be read with advantage in education; they are 
too much allied to lectures in their character, presenting often, arguments 
whereby to prove facts, rather than facts themselves; they are in short too 
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prosy, to use an ordinary but intelligible word, to suit the minds of the 
young. Now it is obvious, that the desideratum is something half way 
between the two; something that will not only leave the facts on the 
memory, but will ‘show whence those facts are derived, and reply to the 
question perpetually arising in the mind of the pupil, cui bono. In order 
to do this, the facts—i. e. the declensions of the nouns and adjectives, with 
the formation of their cases—must be set forth as clearly and fully as 
possible, and the like of the voices, modes, tenses and verbs. Next comes 
the great stumbling block—to show how, and why, these formations—the 
most difficult, the most beautiful, and the most important of all grammati- 
cal studies: tracing, for the most part, everything to one simple, regular 
and same beginning, and showing that there is nothing arbitrary, or 
uncertain, or useless in the texture of this most sublime language, but that 
every delicate shade has its distinctive meaning, and arises naturally 
and simply from its preceding and less perfect form. To do this success- 
fully, we must present to the boy, in regular ascending order—not the 
arguments by which we were convinced of the facts, for though interest- 
ing and luminous to us, to him they will be tedious, dry, and utterly 
obscure,—but the facts themselves, each as deduced from the last, with a 
very brief account, couched in the plainest language, of the method of the 
change and its utility and object. This, then, is precisely what Professor 
Anthon has done, and accordingly his grammar, while affording all the 
broad and tangible facts of the language, as presented by the English 
Grammars, does not, like them, leave the cause and meaning of those 
facts to be conjectured or misunderstood, but gives the origin of the changes 
and their results, ina manner so brief and luminous that the effect is an 
almost intuitive comprehension of the subject. From the first pages, which 
contain a few easy and at the same time conclusive rules, relating to the 
division of letters, the breathings, accents and simple figures of orthogra- 
phy, to the end of the last excursus, the thing which strikes us most, is the 
constant classification and simplification. The fulness of the declensions of 
the nouns and adjectives, of which all the numbers are now declined at 
length, so that the pupil is no longer left in doubt, whether they be fire 
or two cases in the dual,—as we have often seen him, when merely two 
final syllables were presented to him, to signify the whole five cases,—is 
the next valuable improvement; and is really such in no small or unim- 
portant degree. The formation of the cases follows beautifully clear and 
luminous, and thence through the adjectives, numerals, &c. to the verbs, 
first regular, with their formations according to the old rules, and excel- 
lent new observations on the origin of their changes ; then contracted and 
irregular, all conjugated at full length, and all explained with equal 
accuracy, truth and simplicity. The alphabetical catalogue of the defec- 
tive and irregular verbs is the most complete and comprehensive we have 
ever seen, and is, in fact, better than any dictionary extant for the begin- 
ner. The adverbs, conjunctions, negative particles and prepositions, with 
their significations, positions in construction, government, &c., follow in 
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regular course, and are no less complete and all-conclusive than the fore- 
going portions of the volume, which terminates with the rules of Syntax 
clearly laid down, fully exemplified, and free alike, as far as a close 
examination has enabled us to discover, from error, redundancy, or 
meagreness. In a word, we look upon this Greek Grammar as the best 
ever published, not only here, but anywhere ; suitable no more to the raw 
beginner than to the mature and advanced scholar; an offering of the 
greatest possible value to the rising generation of America; and likely to 
produce results, fully equal to its own merits, and to the labor which has 
been expended on its pages. 

The Greek Grammar then, is, as we have endeavoured to show, a vast 
improvement on all former works of the same nature: the Prosody differs 
from it,as being, in so far as we know, swi!generis. There exists, 
nothing like a manual of the prosody of the Greek language in the Eng- 
lish tongue ; a few bald and brief rules at the commencement of Maltby 
and Morell’s Thesurus, and a few other scattered commentaries on various 
classical authors, with Porson’s preface to the four plays of Euripides, 
published by that great scholar, forming all the elementary lights on the 
subject presented heretofore to students of the English Universities; while 
in our own, the whole branch has been neglected as fantastic and super- 
fluous, if not imaginary and ideal. In the English schools by dint of 
long practice the scholar acquires an ear for Greek and Latin pronunci- 
ation, so that you will rarely detect an Eton or Westminster man, though 
perhaps, beyond this point of meagre acquirement in classics, tripping 
in quantity. The habit of constant poetical composition, both in heoric, 
elegiac and lyrical verse improves the’ear yet farther, and teaches, step 
by step, and in the absence of all rules, the Latin metres. Thus is the 
Latin prosody at length acquired, in practice; though with the theory 
and reasons, the scholar is often still, entirely unacquainted. A process 
of the same kind, teaches the student of the universties the prosody of the 
Greek tongue; by the laborious perusal of long commentaries on every 
several author, Epic, Dramatic, Pastoral or Lyric, while the prizes for 
composition in Senarian Iambics, and in Greek Alcaics, contended for 
with eager rivalry, complete the course, and for the most part elegantly 
enough, though not in most cases thoroughly, or on scientific grounds, 
and always at a vast expense of time and labor. It seems to have been 
a favorite maxim of our forefathers, that as they learned themselves without 
aid, so no aid was to be given to posterity, and that the best mode of teach- 
ing the young was not hindering them from finding out what they could for 
themselves. Now however, luckily for school-boys, nows avons changé tout 
celd, as the French Jacobin said of the Christian religion—and this little 
volume is one of the most important changes. Commencing with a brief 
definition of prosody, and the first plain rules for position, the long vowels, 
and the quantity of the short vowels, with exceptions—the author 
goes forward to the grand key of the whole mystery, the quantity 
of the doubtful vowels, &. &c., which he explains in a manner 
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most logical and with the most copious examples, as affected vari- 
ously, in their various positions in the final syllables, in the incre- 
ment of nouns or verbs, in the penultima, and in the syllables before the 
penultima. This completes the first part of the work, and completes it 
so effectually, that we do not hesitate to say, that more may be acquired 
of real knowledge of the Greek prosody in three months, diligently 
applied to the perusal and study of this first part, than in six years by the 
ordinary methods. We would particularly dwell on the observations 
with regard to the lengthening of short, and the shortening of long vowels 
accordingly as they occur in the arsis or thesis of the foot. 'The argument 
is conclusive, and better put than in any work we have ever seen. The 
second part, on metre, commences with an admirable treatise on the 
Greek feet and metres, with excellent observations on the interchange of 
the isochronous syllables, and thence proceeds to give a compendium of 
all the Greeks measures in use ; the whole is performed with the thorough 
skill of a writer perfectly conversant with the topic on which he writes, 
and of a teacher practically acquainted with the art of instruction. The 
scansion of the choral strains of three excellent Greek tradegies follows, 
—the Prometheus, Edipus, Tyrannus and Ajax Flagellifer, and besides 
presenting an admirable commentary and exemplification of what has 
gone before, gives to the student a beautiful and accurate text of some of 
the most sublime specimens of lyric poetry existing. The Indo-Germanic 
Analogies, which close the volume, are not inferior in conclusiveness or 
depth of learning to any of the earlier matter, nor, in our belief, are they 
of less practical utility; though probably the novelty, to American 
scholars, of the doctrines they contain, and their greater profundity will 
render them less generally popular. As a whole, we esteem the prosody 
as of even greater general utility than the grammar; for whereas that 
is the dest, this is the only complete and compendious guide of the learner, 
to a real comprehension and appreciation of the harmony, beauty and 
sublimity of the noblest language ever spoken upon earth. The publishers 
have played their part well: the text is excellent, the type clear and 
handsome, the paper white, firm and solid, so that the whole appearance 
of the volume is highly attractive. 

In conclusion, we hail the appearance of this series, as an indication of 
a new era; for as the arrival of the swallow, though it be not in itself sum- 
mer, isthe sign that summer is at hand, because summer alone can supply 
the causes that bring the bird, so the appearance of these high works 
indicate that a new era is at hand, because the approach of a new era 
alone could create a demand for them. We hail them, therefore, as the 
tokens and forerunners of a new and nobler era, wherein our country 
shall show itself to possess as much desire to gain, and the same means 
of gaining, a high and creditable station in the accomplishments, the 
elegancies, and the liberal arts, which add so much to the real enjoyments 
of human life; and which can only be obtained by a high classical 
schooling of the mind; as it has displayed of energy, in the vast strides 
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which it has made in the acquisition of wealth, and to the diffusion of the 
inestimable blessings of a common education to the hum blest classes of 
its citizens: and when this era shall arive, as certain we are that it 
will shortly, Professor Anthon will be as surely hailed the master-spirit 
who gave the first impulse to the great movement, the end of which no 
man may see, or judge of, except by vague conjecture. 


A NAME. 
BY EUGENE D. ST. HUBERT. 


Why doth the anxious student toil 
Beside a flickering light, 

So oft, till time rings in his ears, 
The solemn noon of night? 

With constant, persevering care, 
And ever active mind, 

He scans the philosophic page, 


Its hidden truths to find. 


And why ascends the rostrum’s height 
With firm, unfaltering tread, 
The man of proud, commanding form, 
In science deeply read ? 
The thoughts that coursed his studious brain, 
Have channelled cheek and brow ; 
They are in safe memorial stored, 
His mental treasures now. 


The crowds assembled at his feet 
In silent order stand ; 
Attentive to his pleasant speech, 
They wait his high command. 
They list his fervid eloquence, 
And high their voices raise, 
Answering his ready bursts of thought 
With fitful shouts of praise. 


How like a sea-bird moves yon ship, 
Upon the dark green sea ? 
A nation’s banner from her prow 


Is waving gallantly. 
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A nation’s honor is her freight, 
And in a nation’s name, 

She carries to a foreign port 
Her admiralty’s fame. 


Upon yon field her robes of green 
Hath bounteous nature spread ; 
And on the flowery vesture now 
Contending armies tread. 
A thousand falchions flaming there, 
Like lightning furies flash ; 
Stars of the bloody tempest, on 
In terrors fierce they dash. 


The summer leaves and flowers are crushed 
Neath bodies of the slain, 

And long will that ensanguined field 
Wear on its front the stain 

Of blood, that kingly arrogance 
In heated passion shed, 

And long may feuds of nations mourn 
Their mountains of the dead. 


Thus millions of the busy world, 
As with a single aim, 

Seek with their might and energy 
That gilded thing—a Name. 

And yet how few amid the throngs, 
Who long for fame have striven, 
Have sought in deeds of righteousness 

A name for endless heaven. 


Bartimore, Mp., May 24th, 1839. 





HADDON’S RIDE. 


A STORY OF ANNE ARUNDEL. 


Some years since, I received an invitation from an old friend to spend 
a few weeks at his farm, where he assured me I should find plenty of 
game, and perfect freedom from all restraint. Remembering that when a 
boy I had been accounted a remarkable shot and a successful sportsman, 
having killed dozens of Pee-wees, and sometimes, by uncommon luck, 
brought home a robin, these inducements proved irresistible; the first 
roused all the Nimrod within me, the second was grateful to a body not 
then broken in to the cart-horse labours of an accounting office. In the 
ensuing autumn, finding a period of comparative leisure before me, lL 
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procured leave of absence, and mounting a horse, a quiet animal and not 
at all vicious, as I took care to ascertain, set forward on my pilgrimage 
to the land of freedom. Painter lived ina remote corner of Anne Arun- 
del, near some “ ville” or other, and his directions for finding his resi- 
dence were most clear and precise. I conned them over, when I found 
myself fairly embarked. I was to keep the main road north, till I reach- 
ed its intersection with the Baltimore road; this I was to take and keep 
till I came to a lane marked by three chesnut trees; this I must follow 
through a dozen turnings, all distinctly marked by chesnuts, until I met 
the county road, which would lead me within three miles of my destina- 
tion, after which “any one” could tell methe way. Indeed “any one” 
which I found to be “no one,” was to be my constant referee, should my 
chart fail me. Under their auspices I went confidently forward, and by 
following my chart rigidly, aided by occasional intimations from “any 
one,” of course found myself by evening completely bewildered in the 
multiplicity of cross-roads, to which our neighboring counties devote so 
much of a soil fitted for little else. I hopelessly drew forth my chart 
once more, but its bearings had no relation to the topography of that re- 
gion, so, without more ado, I submitted the question to an aged negro, 
who was whistling behind a pair of oxen, dragging a reversed harrow, 
and at times drawing over them his heavy lash, more by way of burden 
to his shrill tune, than with any wish to quicken their speed. The sable 
agriculturist heard my dilemma with attention, scratched his head grave- 
ly, and answered to my question whether he knew the place. 

“Oh yes! I know de place well, marse Jack bought his seed wheat 
of him; but it be a monstrous long ride for dis night, and de way is hard 
to find;” he paused a moment, and then continued “ you have to turn back 
sir, till you come to a big chesnut.” 

“Oh! if it comes to chesnuts again,” cried I, “ you need say no more. 
I have been riding after chesnuts the whole day. But tell me, my man, is 
there no tavern near, where I could get my horse fed, and get supper and 
lodging for myself.” 

“ None dis side of Colesville—eight miles off,” answered he; “but 
come up to the house, marse Jack would be mighty glad to see you; all 
de gent!’um stop here when de rain ketch ’um.” 

Seeing no alternative, after much hesitation I complied with the invi- 
tation, fully intending, however, to push on at any risk, should my wel- 
come prove cold. I found, however, that the negro, a favorite servant, 
had not transcended his powers. ‘ Marse Jack,’ otherwise John Colter, 
was absent, but his wife received me with the manners of a lady, and the 
cordiality of an old acquaintance. In a few moments her husband ar- 
rived; he had been attending the sale of the effects of a deceased neigh- 
bor, and had brought home some friends to spend the evening with him. 
They were visibly in a lively mood, and the wife’s countenance fell as 
they entered; she presided at the tea-table, but quitted the room immedi- 
ately after. The conversation during the meal, turned principally upon 
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the sale, and this topic was continued over the toddy, which is always in- 
troduced when strangers are present, and generally, when they are not. 
At first I felt awkward at not being able to join in the conversation, but 
finding that an occasional laugh answered all the expectations of my 
host, I contented myself with paying that tribute, when I thought it ne- 
cessary, and found ample amusement in listening to their odd jokes and 
quaint stories, told with genuine humour, and always received with hearty 
shouts. 

“Them hogs went dog cheap,” said Colter. “Poor Glover! he was 
so fond of ’em. The dutton corn was nothing to his shoats.” 

“ Did you hear Bailey bidding agin the widow, for the very stock she 
wants to keep on the farm? I could'nt ha’ thought that of Bailey.” 

“Who got the cow and calf?” 

“Me,” said an old man, “a fine cow and heavy calf that; one might 
take Haddon’s ride on that calf.” 

“Haddon’s ride! What's that?” cried one, scenting a jest. 

“Lord, did Haddon never tell you of his ride?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor you?” 

“Ne” 

“Then I’// tell you,” said the senior, with a smile of satisfaction. 

He thought a moment, shook his head and laughed gently, as it might 
be at the review of the circumstance, then composing himself, and draw- 
ing a slight sigh, thus began: 

“Poor Haddon! he’s been dead many a year, and no doubt is happy 
now, for he’s found out many a strange thing that puzzled him sorely 
while on earth. He knew more ghost stories than any man I ever saw, 
and would sometimes get me to listen to him (and it was his delight) till 
my teeth would chatter, and my hair bristle on my head, if I heard a cat 
mew, or a dog howl at night, for a month afterwards. He knew hun- 
dreds of charms, and could make the cream rise, or butter come, in a 
manner wonderful to tell. Some used to say he could raise the evil one, 
but I never believed that, for Haddon had a good heart, and never injured 
any man, and, except that he would take a glass too much, no one could 
say a word against him. He was over curious, however, in matters that 
men should not meddle with, and this, once, had nearly cost him his life. 
This is the story as he used to tell it. He was going home one evening 
late, and fecling dry (as he always did ) as he passed through Colesville, 
thought he’d stop to get a drink of something comfortable. He lighted 
at the tavern, and who should he find there but three of his neighbors 
and several strangers, all sitting drinking in the bar; so finding himself 
in such good company, Jack sat down too. There was a pedlar there, a 
merry man, who could drink a horn, sing a song, or tell a tale, with any 
man ; he was just the fellow for Jack, who sat enraptured, till the clock 
struck ten. It was late for him; he had many miles to go, but the moon 
was bright, and the road was plain, so he called for his horse, the pedlar 
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helped him on, and he turned his face homeward with a sigh. But all 
the way home he was thinking upon a thing the pedlar had told; and of 
all the strange things he knew, that was the strangest. 

“¢ Take a bull calf, nine months old—’ so it ran—‘ rub the spot where 
butchers feel, with unsalted butter from his dam’s milk, put a spear of 
mint under his tongue, and if you mount him while the clock strikes 
twelve, you may ride twenty miles and back within the hour; but take 
care not to speak a word while on him, for this would deliver you to an 
evil power, and consign you to a violent death.’ Now it so happened 
that Bill had a calf of the genuine Durham breed just of the age pre- 
scribed, and while thinking of the circumstance, he recollected that his 
wife had churned that very day, and the butter must be at that moment, 
lying in the dairy, ready for market on the morrow; the Durham’s but- 
ter was always kept separate, being very rich and, intended for a particu- 
lar customer ; and that there was a mint bed near the gate, Bill knew from 
daily experience. Opportunity is a stronger temptation than want, and 
Bill felt an undefined foreboding, as the singular coincidence became 
manifest, that this night would prove the power of the charm, and that 
he was destined to perform the daring feat. It was dangerous and it was 
terrible to be flying over the country at that hour; but he might as 
well try, and the calf might not go off after all. ‘I half think’ said he, 
‘it’s all a lie of that funny rogue, for he seemed to look at me mighty 
cunning. I’ve never seed the thing that could throw me yet, and if Bill 
Haddon can’t hold’ his tongue, I don’t know who can, that’s all. So I 
hope Betty has’nt salted all that butter.’ 

“He reached home, stabled his horse, and as he passed the dairy door 
pushed it wide; a number of prints lay on the shelf, and near them a 
lump of rich yellow butter, which a peculiar and familiar impress of 
Betty’s knuckles assured him was what he sought. He separated a 
small quantity with his thumb nail, and submitted it to his palate—twas 
guiltless of salt, then securing a larger portion, he proceeded towards the 
house, and finished his preparations, by plucking a few spears of mint as 
he entered the gate. 

“The most profound silence reigned as he entered the little enclosure, 
and Bill stepped as carefully as if he was afraid of waking some one, 
though he knew a cannon shot would hardly disturb his slumbering 
household. There was a candle burning in the little parlor, and as he 
gazed through the uncurtained window, at the broad square face of the 
wooden clock upon the mantel, he saw that the iron hand was hard on 
to twelve, and heard the sudden rattle of the wheels which indicates its 
intention to strike ina few moments; in an instant more the opportunity 
would be lost. This decided him; he strode into the field, and skilfully 
seizing the Durham by the tail and ear, brought him struggling before 
the door ; then having performed the witching operations, looked at the 
clock and found the time almost expired. The devoted animal now lay 
perfectly still. The dogs, after manifesting some curiosity at these unu- 
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sual proceedings, retired to rest in the shadow of the house, and Bill heard 
nothing but the ticking of the clock and the thumping of his heart beat 
ing in double quick time. This awful period passed slowly away ; but 
at length the whizzing of the wheels warned him to seize hold, and as 
he did so the first stroke rang upon his ear, and he heard no more. Away 
sprang the calf like lightning, followed by the baying of the startled 
dogs, and the daring rider soon found himself moving over the fields at 
much faster rate than he had ever followed fox or hound. Fences were no 
impediments, gullies (and they are many, wide, and deep here) were 
passed like last year’s furrows ina cornfield ; away he flew over the hills, 
up one side and down the other, through rocks, and streams, and fallen 
timber, with such ease and activity that Jack, who was an excellent judge 
of horse flesh, began to lose his confusion in the admiration excited by 
his singular steed. He began to think this was a very pleasant as well 
as expeditious mode of conveyance, and was endeavoring to hit upon 
some means of profiting by the extraordinary qualities of his beast, when 
he was aroused by the roar of the river, which he perceived by well- 
known signs he was fast approaching. ‘ Rather a dangerous course this,’ 
thought he, and well he might, for the river at that place was bordered 
by high and broken cliffs, and rushed through the defile with great rapi- 
dity ; so he pressed the calf’s neck in token that he would have him 
change his course, but the dumb little innocent could not understand it; 
he raised his ear and tried to pull his head to the required direction, but 
the obstinate little brute rushed straight onward as if bent upon the de- 
struction both of himself and his rider. ‘ Stubborn fool,’ inly ejaculated 
Haddon as he seized both ears, and tugged with all his force to turn or 
stop his bedevilled steed. But his efforts were vain; the neck of the 
cursed beast was as rigid as iron, and he was hurried along with undi- 
minished rapidity, kicking and struggling, to his doom. It was while 
hurryiag forward with dreadful speed, that Bill saw before him a human 
figure, and as he passed recognized the pedlar, who shouted to his flying 
victim——‘ A pleasant journey, and a safe return.’ Poor Bill could 
only shake his fist in return. He felt himself entrapped into the power 
of the evil one, and he doubted not the pedlar was an agent sent for his 
destruction. The roar of the waters grew loud on his ear, and in another 
moment he saw the foaming waves raging far below. He closed his eyes 
on the dreadful gulf, and was trying to form a prayer when he felt the 
powerful bound of the animal beneath him, and was safely landed on the 
other side. ‘ That's a good jump for a calf? cried he, joy and wonder 
dissolving the caution which terror had but more firmly impressed. Mis- 
placed exultation ! the fatal words broke the charm; a dreadful roar burst 
from the bewitched animal; his eyes, burning like coals of fire, were turned 
upon his rider, whom with one bound he hurled into the stream. Had- 
don fell like stone, the raging floods bore him on, dashing and whirling 
him among the rocks till no spark of consciousness remained. 

Much was Betty’s surprise and deep apprehension when she found next 
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morning her husband still absent. She went to the stable; his horse was 
not there, but on returning to the house, the first sight that met her eyes 
was the ghastly but still breathing form of her husband. His negroes 
going out to work had found the horse grazing near a ditch, at the bot- 
tom of which was his master, who had apparently fallen off in attempting 
to leap it. How he came there was a matter of deep surprise to him, 
but not so to his wife; she lectured him soundly on his bad habits, as 
she called them, and laughed at him when he told the story of the calf. 
Indeed, she easily persuaded him that it had all been a dream—especially 
as the pedlar came there next day, and sold them some excellent bar- 
gains; so he agreed to lay it all on the rum, and to drink no more, ex- 
cept in moderation. This promise he kept most righteously until his 
wife’s death, after which he stuck to rum toddy and his story of the calf 
with great constancy for the remainder of his days.” 

Here ended the story of Bill Haddon, with which the company seemed 
vastly pleased; and when I retired, excusing myself on the score of a 
fatiguing ride of sixteen miles, I heard renewed bursts of laughter, 
whether at Haddon’s ride or mine I had no way to ascertain. 


THE FAIRY ISLE 


In the far off South, where no rude breeze 
E’er sweeps o’er the breast of the halcyon seas ; 
Where the airs breathe balm, and the heavens smile 
With a glorious radiance, a fairy isle 
Lolls on the breast of the mother deep, 
With a dimpled cheek like a babe asleep. 
There forests sloped from the silver flood 
To the sunlight lift their tall green-wood, 
With bowers beneath, through whose tendrils gleams 
The fitful light with its softened beams, 
And embroiders around, with its golden sheen, 
The velvet moss of the alleys green. 
There beetling cliffs and mountains high 
Their dark brows rear to the arching sky, 
With winding grottoes that flash with gems 
Richer than sparkle on diadems. 
There the crystal waters gently chime 
With a mellowed tone or a voice sublime— 
The streamlet’s murmur, the fountain’s call, 
And the bounding rush of the waterfall-- 
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Till the echoes within their thousand caves 
Laugh at the sound of the joyous waves 
The ocean ripples, with gentle flow, 
Sweep over sands like the drifted snow, 
And ring with a chime of mimic bells, 
Among shining pebbles and purple shells 
That echo again their ocean tone, 
As heart responds to a heart like its own. 
But the richest treasures of earth and main 
Have not been garner’d up there in vain, 
To deck for many an ocean mile 
In tranquil beauty the fairy isle, 
From the wrath of waves and the breath of storms, 
For life is there in its rarest forms. 
The speckled fish in their sportive play, 
Throw up from the waves the silvery spray ; 
The sea-fowl winnow the waters o’er, 
Or unfold their wings to the sun on shore 
From flowers that blush with a thousand dyes, 
And blossoms gleaming like angel eyes, 
’Mid the dewy leaves of the waving trees 
That fragrance shed on the passing breeze, 
In the calm of the twilight hour is heard 
The warbling of many a forest bird, 
That thrills the eve with its tones, and illumes 
The dark green shades with its golden plumes 
From the mossy cliff, there Ocean’s daughters 
Their green locks dress in the crystal waters ; 
And the mermen gambol, and pelt with pearls 
And golden spangles, the naiad girls. 
At eve, in the dance, at music’s call, 
On velvet alleys the footsteps fall 
Of the fairy forms that in daylight sleep 
In winding shell, or in cavern deep; 
And some sail on wings of glorious light, 
Through the soft and perfum’d air of night, 
While the car-like shell of the Fairy Queen, 
Who reigns supreme o’er the lovely scene, 
O’er the moonlit waters is seen to glide, 
With her swanlets breasting the rippling tide 
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REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES OF AN 
OLD SOLDIER. 


NO. II. 


Tent making in the army—A choice of comfortable quarters in a storm—A wood 
cutting party—The Dutchmen’s dispute—The Dutch poultry made to pay for 
their owners’ want of patriotism—'T'he tax collector in a cistern—-The Tories 
sleigh-ride, and a spill out, proving that Dutch tricks are equal to Yankee ones— 
An Indian alarm, and the party’s successful measures to preserve their scalps. 


At the close of the campaign of 1775, the enemy having retired to 
winter quarters in New York, we were left to make ourselves as com- 
fortable as we could. We proceeded to erect barracks, yet, as two rather 
important articles, viz: boards and nails, were almost wholly wanting, 
the success of our architectural efforts was not very gratifying. If the 
reader will form an idea of the best hut that could be created out of the 
following materials, viz: two boards, one slab, half a dozen nails, some 
seventy or eighty pine poles, and an abundance of turf, he will under- 
stand what kind of a thing it was that mess No. 6 inhabited during the 
long and dreary winter. 

We had just finnished it when a rain-storm set in. For a time we 
were secure from all water, except that which flowed in from the sur- 
face of the earth—that portion of the surface that constituted our floor 
having become a little lower than the level of the surrounding plain. 
we were congratulating ourselves on our ability to keep the upper side 
dry, (the size of our dwelling rendered it convenient for us to preserve a 
horizontal posture most of the time) when, alas, just at night-fall, the turf 
above us gave evident signs of saturation, and of a disposition to deposite 
its superfluous moisture on the animate strata below. Accordingly our 
upper sides received their share, and the equilibrium of wetness was thus 
restored. A council was held, and it was decided that the water direct 
from the clouds was preferable to that which had passed through a layer 
of clay and loam. We accordingly adjourned to the open air. 

It was in vain to look for other quarters; every dry corner was occu- 
pied. I chose a station for the night beneath a tree whose roots gave a 
little elevation to the soil, causing the descending flood to run off As 
I lay thus during the long night drenched to the skin, and shivering 
with cold and cramps, I confess I had strong doubts as to the wisdom of 
my conduct in exchanging my father’s house for the camp, and whether 
liberty was altogether as fine a thing as it was cracked up to be. Indeed, 
I would that night have willingly paid King George his tax on tea, for 
a good bed at home, where I could hear the rain patter on the roof instead 
of feeling it patter on my face. Whether modern patriotism is made of 
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sterner stuff, 1 pretend not to decide. I have never been perfectly recon- 
ciled to rain since that night. J am on much better terms with snow. 

When the rain ceased, winter set in, and our reof was soon as solid as 
frost could make it. I did not remain to test the capacity of our cabin as 
a conductor of caloric, as I joined a party of wood-choppers who went 
into the interior to cut wood for the army. I volunteered because I was 
fond of swinging the axe, and because it was plain that every change 
must be for the better. We were conducted to a place called the “ Nine 
Partners,” but whereabouts that is now, I am not able to say—the sur- 
face of the earth having undergone surprising changes since the revolu- 
tion. We found the place inhabited by a few Dutchmen, with now and 
then a Yankee evidently located for cheating purposes. I made an 
arrangement with an honest Dutchman, by which I received board and 
lodging in exchange for my rations of flour, beef, and New England 
rum. Rum rations were then much smaller than those dealt out in later 
times, because {1 suppose) elections were then less frequent, and patriot- 
ism also required less stimulus. 

We were required to cut and cord up one cord of wood a day, a small 
matter for a stout New England boy; we thus had much leisure for our 
own physical improvement, and were free from all the forms of military 
discipline. 

We were the first that attempted to determine by actual experiment 
(our example has since been zealously followed by most dealers in wood) 
how much atmospheric air a wooden outline, eight feet long, four feet 
high, and four feet wide, can be made to contain. We judged that the 
wood could be se arranged as to include about filty-six cubic feet of air, 
but later dealers have been more successful in their experiments, for I have 
seen cords sold that contained not less than seventy cubic feet of pure 
atmospheric air. The purchaser thus bought a combustible and supporter 


of combustion at the same time: 


; one among many proofs that this is an 


age of improvement. 

My evenings were spent before the huge fire of Hans Van Bramer, 
as my host was named. Thither the neighboring Dutchmen often re- 
paired, and I had‘an opportunity of studying this, to me, a new race of 
bipeds. For a long time their conversation was so exclusively of horses, 
that I concluded that no other idea could enter their pericraniums, but at 
length I discovered they were religious as well as equestrian animals. 
A visiter from a neighboring parish, after partaking largely of conti- 
nental rum, began to boast of the superiority of his Dominie to all others 
living or dead, offering to flog any one that doubted the truth of his 
assertions. This was not relished by the members of Dominie Van 
Vleer’s flock who were present; and least of all by Brom Vaunalten, a 
notorious drunkard and swearer. he visitor paid but little attention 
to his demurs, and supported his assertion of the absolute perfection of his 
Dominie by a volley of oaths, partly English and partly Dutch. Fore- 
seeing a quarrel was likely to arise, and knowing the bitterness of reli- 
gious feuds, I interposed, and attempted a reconciliation. After duly 
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extolling Dominie Van Vleer, I proceeded to commend the stranger's 
Dominie, yielding a full assent to the emphatic declarations that had 
been made in his favor ; still I inferred that as he was confessedly one of 
the mortal race, he could not be absolutely perfect, appealing to the 
Heidelberg catechism for proof of the sinfulness of man’s nature, and the 
impossibility of attaining perfection in this lower world. I pressed him 
to concede that his Dominie must have some trifling defect, preventing 
absolute perfection, as I saw this was necessary to the restoration of 
peace and good humor. “ Well,” said the stubborn fellow at last, “ Idon’t 
know but he may have one fault, but only one.” 

“ Well” what is it?” 

“ Well, I can’t say, but that he is apt to be quarrelsome when he is 
groggy.” 

This admission was satisfactory to the supporters of Dominie Van 
Vleer, and the subject was dropped; no person seemed to have any sus- 
picion that grogginess, aside from quarrelling, was at all inconsistent with 
absolute perfection. 

The Dutchmen in whose neighborhood we were carrying on the wai 
against the oaks, professed to be friends to the country, but we suspected 
they were rank tories: and this suspicion, it was thought, justified the 
levy of an indirect tax in the shape of turkeys, hens, &c., which was 
always collected in the night season. Whether their patriotism increased 
in proportion as their fowls decreased, was never ascertained. For a 
long time no complaints were made, and in consequence the taxes were 
increased. At last a collector, in sliding off a hayrick, with a couple of 
fowls in each hand, slid into a cistern, and remained there in water up 
to his neck till morning, when the Datchman discovered him, and afte: 
breakfast drew him out. The affair came to the knowledge of the Cap- 
tain, a stern old puritan whose notions of right and wrong were not in 
the least modified by the atmosphere of the camp. He inflicted a sound 
chastisement on the offender, stopped his ration of rum, and gave it to the 
owner of the fowls. 

About mid-winter, when the sleighing was very fine, certain showings 
led to the suspicion that an assemblage, yclept a tory meeting, was in 
contemplation. We had little fear that any gathering of the sapient sons 
of Holland, or of their wheat fed horses, would seriously embarrass the 
operations of Washington, or ever peril the personal liberty of his heroic 
wood-choppers; still as it was a self-evident truth that a tory mecting was 
the worst meeting that could be held on the side of Tartarus, it was in 
ho Wise to be permitted. How to prevent it, or rather how to catch them 
at their sport, was the next question, and like many other questions, we 
found it was easier asked than answered. Our movements awakened 
suspicion, and caused those in our neighborhood to lay aside their dc- 
sign, much to our mortification, for we had counted on a joyous time, and 
future confiscations. Still, as we were pretty well assured as to the night 
on which the mecting was to be held, we resolved to lie in wait for any 
that might pass by from a more distant region. Accordingly six of us 
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secreted ourselves in a pine wood, and waited with great composure for 
some of the King’s loyal subjects to appear. At length a well filled 
sleigh came within hail, and was stopped. At first they were unable to 
answer one question, save in Dutch, but a display of a bright bayonet in 
the moonlight led them to recollect their English. As they could give 
no satisfactory account of themselves, they were arrested in the name of 
the Continental Congress—-their hands bound behind them, and committed 
to the discretionary care of the corperal, who marched them back a mile 
or two, and then bade them go home, promising a feathery coat if caught 
again. ‘The rest of our party took seats in the sleigh, and ordered the 
driver to proceed to his original destination, under pain of blood-letting 
with our bayonets. He seemed at length to yield to the necessity of the 
case, having stipulated for his personal safety, and that of h.s horses, on 
condition that he brought us safely to the place of meeting. He then 
drove on at a fast trot, evincing a high degree of care and skill. We 
were in high spirits, thinking of the confusion we should occasion in the 
midst of the loyal band by our unexpected appearance, when our exulta- 
tion was suddenly checked by a fall of some twenty feet. As the snow 
was deep, we suffered no material injury. The rascal had contrived to 
spill us out over a precipice, and to save himself and sleigh from going 
over. His horses were quickly turned, and put to their full speed. We 
succeeded with great difficulty in regaining the road, when a five-mile 
walk brought us to our quarters, somewhat more wearied and wise than 
when we left them. This was the commencement of the formation of 
an opinion that I still hold, that Dutch tricks are oftentimes quite equal 
10 Yankee ones. 

For some time after our inglorious overthrow, we had but little inter- 
course with the inhabitants, as we were satisfied that they were in pos- 
session of the facts of the case. I withdrew from Van Bramet’s board 
and was reinstated in the mess. The time passed very gloomily, and | 
looked earnestly for the appearance of some tokens of coming spring. 
One day, under the influence of melancholy feelings, after our task was 
done, I strayed for some distance into the forest. My attention was at 
jength arrested by the track of a snow-shoe of unusual appearance, and 
the next moment I saw a dark figure stealing away amid the trees of the 
forest. There could be no mistake. It was an Indian, and doubtless an 
hostile one. I returned with all convenient speed and gave the alarm. 
Jt was apparent that we were in a no very enviable situation. ‘The sav- 
ages had received information respecting us, probably from our tory friend, 
who so dexterously unloaded his sleigh, and had come to secure our 
scalps. These we were notat all disposed to part with, but how to keep 
them afforded matter for grave enquiry. The savage I had seen was 
doubtless a scout, and probably a large party lay concealed at no great 
distance. Our arms were out of order—flints missing—cartridges wet, 
and but a small supply of them—for powder was scarce in those days. 
What was to be done? Our captain was absent, a sergeant and corpo- 
ral were the only officers present. It was concluded that nothing could 
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be done that night but to watch, and if attacked, to defend ourselves as 
well as we could. We posted our sentinels, and lay on our arms all 
night without sleep—the roar of the winds often being transposed by 
fancy into the warwhoop of the savage. The night passed without dis 
turbance, and in the morning we resolved in council that we would make 
the best of our way to the army, and not stay to be scalped. As we were 
beginning to make preparations to set out, our commander arrived, and 
despatched a scout to learn something of the force of the enemy, as they 
could easily be tracked on the snow. We soon fell on the trail of the 
Indian 1 saw the day before, and followed it without meeting with any 
others for a number of miles; we then returned satisfied that there was 
but one Indian in the neighborhood at present, and as we were about forty 
in number, we judged it would be safe to maintain our position, which we 
did with complete success. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE SEA-SHORE 


Oh! life is like the wide, wide sea, 
And hope is like a wave 

Which dashes on with noisy glee, 
Some sunny shore to lave ; 


And gaily flingeth up the spray, 
Which sparkles in the sun, 
And droppeth jewels all the way 


It’s merry footsteps run. 


The skies bend down to meet the sea, 
And gently seem to rest, 

As if in loving harmony, 
Upon the dark waves’ breast. 


Yet yonder barque may find, ere night, 
That peaceful sea a tomb ; 

And such is life—to-day how bright, 
To-morrow wrapped in gloom ! 


The hopes which in life’s morning wake, 
Before that morn is o’er 
May, like those bounding billows, break 
And perish on the shore. G. 


Lone Brancu, August 2, 1838. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


NOTE RESPECTING THE “‘ ODE TO THE SUN,” ON PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT, OF THE 


PRESENT NUMBER. 


Tue Ode to the Sun, in the present number of the Democratic Review, though 
now printed for the first time, was written many years ago. The author was a 
young clergyman of the Wesleyan persuasion, himself some years dead. Though 
evidently very imperfect—the first inchoate effluence of the mind that conceived it— 
this production will be admitted to be, in many respects, remarkabie, and contains 
evidences of an exquisite poetical power; at times replete with beauty, and fre- 
quently evincing a grandeur of conception that approaches the sublime. 

It was intended by the author as the commencement of a lengthened poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, to be called “ THE SUN,” and to have embraced the illustration, 
in verse, of the noble range of subjects for poetry which can be readily imagined as 
connected with the historical and astronomical phenomena of that luminary. The 
universality and unmixed good of its agency in sustaining life, and producing the 
beauty, harmony, and fertility of the material universe, naturally inspiring a reli 
gious awe and veneration in the darkness and infancy of the human mind, and the 
effects of this feeling in the sun-worship of the ancient world;—the Chaldaic poetry;— 
the eternal and mysterious architecture of Egypt ;—the Cromlechs and “ unchiselled 
piles” of the aboriginal Celts, with the “satanic rites” of the “hoary Druid with 
his knife upraised ; ”"—the Ghebers of Persia, and the golden temples of Peru, a realm 
ruled by the children of the Sun, with the illustrations which history supplies of 
these grand and solemn rites of the primitive races of mankind—would have formed 
a portion of the subject, susceptible in a high degree of poetical interest and gran- 
deur. The great historic actions recorded by sacred and profane writers, which 
contemporaneous phenomena of the Sun would have connected with the subject, 
from the miracle of Joshua—where the command of the General of the Lord, 

“ Winged with the power that poised thee in the sky,’’* 

Made the sun “ stand still upon Gibeon,”—to the thick darkness that fell on the face 
of the earth at the crucifixion, would have afforded episodes worthy the noblest pen- 
cillings of the heroic muse. Finally, the effects of the sun, upon the climate of the vari- 
ous countries of the earth, were intended to furnish the poet in their description with 
opportunities of selecting, from the infinite varieties of the human race and manners, 
the themes best adapted for the exercise of imagination and description, and would 
have produced a panorama of striking subjects of greater variety, sublimity, and 
interest, than the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold. 





* A line from the original draft. Among other disjecta membra of a similar kind, we 
select the following, probably intended as a part of the Ode or Proem which we have given— 


Undying, dazzling, unapproached, alone, 
Art thou the palace of that glorious God 
Who willed the thought, and saw around his throne 
Unnumbered worlds born instant at his nod, 
Shedding their starry light o’er space abroad. 
* * * 
Here it may be proper to observe that the verses between the lines of asterisks (pages 31 


and 32) were evidently intended to occupy another place in the poem. 
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Whether a subject so sublime, so unique, so extensive, which would have been a 
theme to have kindled the noblest inspiration of Milton or Dante, would have been 
adequately treated, can never be now conjectured; and whether, if the design had 
been fully executed, it would have formed an epic that would have lived forever, or 
have been classed among the ambitious failures of intellect overstrained, which 
crowd every language—it were now vain indeed to speculate. Those who knew 
its author well recollect in him an expansiveness of mind, and a range of faculties 
of the highest order, that sometimes flowed out in eloquence that filled the heart with 
fervid thought, and was characterized by a command of language and a grasp of 
intellect that must have ensured success in any pursuit to which the full energy of 
his mind had been applied. 

Certainly in the fragment now published, utterly unfit as it is—except in connec- 
tion with the circumstances we have mentioned—to be put forth as a regular poem, 
there will be found many lofty and striking thoughts, worthy of the ambitious sub- 
ject which had been assumed, and sufficient to give poetic vitality to far more serious 
errors of style and composition than it possesses. Dulness and imbecility of imagi- 
nation form no part of its faults; there is, on the contrary, throughout, an exube- 
rance of vigour tending to exaggeration—while such lustrous gems of thought as the 
following, that are scattered with no sparing hand over this interesting relic, are suf- 
cient to give it much interest to every lover of poetry. We proceed to select almost 
at random: 

that orb of fire 
Intensely glowing on creation’s spire, 
Is an original and striking idea vigorously and happily expressed ; while the “ music 
of the spheres,” so often sung by poets, was never described in verse with a beauty 
more exquisite than that displayed in the following lines: 


* * the tremblings of that song sublime 
Pealed forth melodious through uncounted years, 
While echo, lightning-winged, conreys the chime, 
To ring its sweetness forth in many a starry clime. 
There is high sublimity in the poetic epithet, 
A WIEROGLYPHIC OF THE ALMIGHTY GoD, 
as applied to the Sun, and the succeeding lines are scarcely less fine: 


Thy surface, like a burning mirror wrought, 
Sends the bright image of his face abroad. 


Again, the exceeding beauty of the following stanza will strike every mind : 


Now I have gained thy summit, and mine eye 
O’erlooks a vast empyreal wilderness,— 

Isles filled with immortality float by, 
And glittering millions in the distance press. 


Great brilliant sparkling in Creation’s breast,” is another of those happy poetic 
expressions which conveys an image in the most pleasing and appropriate lan- 
guage to the mind. Many other ideas will be discovered, by a careful,perusal of the 
verses, which will satisfy the reader that the praise we have bestowed on them is 
correct, and that the obvious imperfections of an unfinished production, such as this, 
should not have been permitted forever to consign beauties of so bigh an order to 


obscurity and neglect. 
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THE LATE DR. COOPER. 


The name of Dr. Cooper, who died recently at Columbia, S. C., has been before the 
public, attracting a good deal of attention, for sixty years, during which time there is scarce- 
ly any department of intellectual exertion with which it has not been connected. 

For the extent and multifariousness of his knowledge, he was indeed a very extraordinary 
He published works on law, medicine, medical jurisprudence, political economy, and 


man. 
He translated Justinian and Broussais. He 


was an habitual writer upon current politics. 
received an honorary diploma of Doctor of Medicine from the University of Pennsylvania, 


and was a judge of the court of common law of that State. He was at one time professor of 


chemistry in the College of Carlisle—was offered the same chair in the University of Vir- 
ginia, by his friend Mr. Jefferson, and subsequently filled it in the College of South Caro- 
Of the last he became President upon the death of Dr. Maxco, and, by order of the 


lina. 
To these encyclopedic, 


trustees, lectured on chemistry, geology and political economy. 
acquirements and occupations he added a large acquaintance with elegant literature. 

At the age of eighteen he came from the University of Oxford, with its scholarship and 
its censures. He at once associatéd himself (with the natural ardor of his temper and of 
his time of life) with that party in England which hailed with rapturous enthusiasm the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. How few of his associates have, like him, lived to 
see, after the gloomy eclipse of their hopes for so many years by the turbulent and bloody 
events of that struggle, their final realization in the regeneration of Europe! His hopefulness 
had never failed. From eighteen to eighty the love of liberty never forsook him, nor acheerful 


confidence in its triumph, nor a willing labor in its service. Associating himself with the 
in the 


most excited of the Anglo-Gallican party, he sigualized at once his zeal and courage i: 
earliest effo.t of his pen. He entered the lists with Mr. Burke, whose prophetic spirit had 
penetrated into all the horrors of the storm, but could not see through its darkness the results 
for which a benign Providence permitted a season of desolation. The same courage which 
impelled Dr. Cooper into the controversy with Mr. Burke, prompted him to the more haz- 
ardous adventure of denouncing Robespierre from the tribunal of the Jacobins, whither he 
had been sent as a delegate from a Manchester association. The versatility of his talents 
was conspicuous at this early period. Within a very short space of time he was a political 
missionary—a member of a committee of chemists to report upon the intensity of certain dye- 
stuffls—and stood with Mr. Erskine at the assizes as junior counsel for Mr. Walker and 
other gentlemen of Manchester charged with treason. When the eloquence of Burke, the 
power of Pitt, and the unspeakable atrocities of the French revolution, had crushed the Gal- 
lican party in England, young Cooper in 1793 followed Dr. Priestly to this country, whither 
the advocates of liberty had turned their aching sight from the blasted prospects of Europe. 
Here, too, he combined the pursuits of science and literature with an active participation in 
political affairs. He was associated with Dr. Priestly in his philosophical investigations, and 
upon his death published an elaborate biography of him in two volumes. 

In the contest between the Federal and Republican parties, he of course took sides with 
the latter, and signalized his adherence to it by the free exercise of his ready pen. For a 
spirited animadversion upon the principles and tendency of the Administration of the elder 
Adams, he incurred the penalties of the sedition law by fine and imprisonment. The pecu- 
niary mulct has not been restored to him by the tardy justice of Congress. 

In the controversy of South Carolina with the General Government, he vindicated the 
policy of the State with signal zeal and ability, and contributed, with “ Brutus and the rest,” 
to arouse and inform public opinion. Amidst the high names which illustrated that bold and 
memorable moveinent, his was conspicuous. His facility of composition, his readiness to 
work, his abundant knowledge, and the point and terseness of his style, gave him great 
influence on public opinion, and properly entitle him to be classed among the leaders in 
that enterprise. 

Nor did his active participation in those stirring events abstract him from the pursuits of 
science or philosophy, or interrupt the most exemplary attention to his peculiar duties as 
President and Professor. No one ever performed those duties with more exact punctuality. 
His presence in the lecture-room was as regular as the arrival of the hour; and, when there, 
those who heard him could scarcely have believed that he had ever occupied his mind but 


with the business appropriate to that scene. He showed great mastery of his subject, a per- 
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fect acquaintance with every addition made to it from any quarter of the globe, and brought 
illustrations from the whole circle of science and the whole field of literature. His lectures 
were not only instructive, but beautiful, and delivered with a perspicuity and simplicity 
that at once adapted them to the comprehension of learners, and recommended them to the 
taste of the learned. 

That his abundance of knowledge and uncommon aptitude to communicate it, joined to 
great industry and activity, failed to confer upon the College that degree of prosperity which 
might have been expected from such a combination of qualities in the President, perhaps 
arose from his avowal of peculiar opinions on theological subjects—opinions which, it ap- 
pears to us, he would have been more prudent not to have avowed. 

Upon his resignation of the Presidency of the College, the Legislature confided to him, 
with a liberal salary, the collection and digestion of the Statutes of the State, in the per- 
formance of which duty he died, having completed four volumes. 

The predominant qualities of Dr. Coorer’s intellectual character were intrepidity and 
activity. His mind coursed the whole field of learning with untiring rapidity. It inces- 
santly sought for knowledge, not with any apparent drudgery or toil, but, up to the last 
moments of his life, with that youthful and fresh alacrity which belongs to the pursuit of 
pleasure. He did not hesitate to follow his reasoning wherever it led, and what he thought 
he said. Authority had but little weight with him. He always endeavored to apply the 
touchstone of reason to every proposition, and to judge of it by that test alone. 

His multifarious studies, and his uncommonly wide observation of society, had enriched 
his memory with vast stores of useful and agreeable topics; and these, combined with a 
cheerful temper, a social spirit, and a most pleasant style of conversation, rendered him a 
most delightful companion. He was an admirable talker—terse, epigrammatic, gay, and 
instructive. He was rarely in a company in which he did noi say the best thing that was 
uttered. His conversation was illustrated by well-turned anecdotes, ornamented by spark- 
ling classical allusions, and enriched by sensible and judicious remarks. His temper was 
most agreeable, and his whole maniére d’étre distinguished by a pervading bonhommie and 
kindness of nature. He was benevolent, friendly, and impulsive ; prompt to do a good turn, 
‘to spread friendships and to cover heats.””’ He was fond of children, addicted to pets, and 
kind to servants. Throughout his whole behaviour there was a winning simplicity and 
directness, always agreeable, but, in one of his age, learning, and abilities, peculiarly capti- 
vating. He resided in Columbia for the last twenty years, and the Telescope, a newspa- 
per published in that city, from which we extract the above sketch of his character and 
eareer, adds, that it doubts whether during that time he had ever been known to manifest a 
feeling of personal unkindness towards any individual. 


THE VICTORIA FEVER. 


There is so much, and to us painful, truth in the following letter, which—to its credit 
be it said—we take from a Whig paper, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
transferring it to our pages, that the absurdity it describes may be laughed at as a 
folly, or referred to as a warning or example, as the mood of the reader may be in- 
clined. The remark of the British traveller that the United States now were as 
much subject to the English Systzm as the Colonies once were to the English King, 
would appear, as far as the wretched apeing, anti-republican fashion of the times is 
concerned, to be rather a momentous truth than a vain, inflated boast. Our paper- 
money, banking, credit, and stock operations, are dependent, even to their minutest 
ramifications, on the temper of the Bank of England and the change-jobbers of 
London. That is the dark side as affecting our national morals, manners, and in- 
stitutions, of the same feeling which has run to such a ridiculous excess in Philadel- 
phia; and, unless it is checked by a more wholesale infusion of the honest demo- 
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cratic spirit of our mountains and our valleys, where the Victoria image—however 
it may be reflected from the great cities and great sores—as they were called by 
Jefierson—of the country, won't stay stampeds it would not be too much to say that 
such excess of it would, in time, extend to far more hurtful innovations, than these 
miserable mimicries of fashion and her votaries. 

Speaking of the prevalence of this Queen-mania, and the dangerous tendency of 
these anti-republican tastes and predilections in non-essentials, to form in time a 
tone of mind inclined to view the political institutions of monarchy with a portion 
of the favorable regards awarded so indiscriminately to every thing in fashion that 
bears its impress—we are painfully startled as we write with intelligence that looks 
very much as if this Victoria feeling had penetrated farther than the columns of a 
few tory newspapers, and been developed in a more serious manifestation of its 
power, than the giving its name to a fancy soap, a pocket-handkerchief, or a bonnet 
It is the intelligence that Mackenzie, the Canadian exile, has been sentenced to an 
imprisonment of eighteen months in an American jail by an American judge and 
jury, for following the instinct of his nature in resisting to the uttermost a bloody 
and ferocious tyranny, which drove him and thousands of others, who like him 
sighed for the blessings of republican liberty, from their country with fire and sword, 
that they might the more securely plunder and eppress it. We do not know any 
thing of the circumstances under which he was convicted, and what was the parti- 
cular aggravation in his case that consigned this able, intrepid and industrious man 
to adungeon. We have no doubt that he sinned according to the statute, or this 
felon’s fate would not have been meted out to him; but having been taught in our 
political catechism, that resistance to tyrants is obedience to God, we are inclined, 
on the first blush of the transaction and in default of better information, to consider 
this the most painful judicial sentence since the time of Adams; and one that will 
grate most harshly on the sympathies and wishes of every lover of freedom. As 
we said before, we know nothing of the character of Mr. Mackenzie’s offence. If 
he abused the hospitality he received from the institutions of this country by endan- 
gering its national peace, through the ill-planned, ill-timed and utterly useless expe- 
ditions, eventuating their own destruction, which so long excited our Canadian 
frontier, then we say he deserved any penalty our laws may attach to such grave 
offences, because he most assuredly mistrusted his own cause, and misunderstood as 
well as betrayed his own position in substituting these weak and wicked experi- 
ments of force for the irresistible moral power of truth and reason which he was 
wielding with a slower but far more certain energy through the press. And on the 
other hand, if that alone was the offence for which this exiled patriot has been fined 
and imprisoned, then we say the law is one equally partial and tyrannic which deals 
out such a barbarous and repulsive punishment on one solitary individual for an 
offence participated by thousands, and originating in a feeling wide as our whole 
land—deepened in the particular districts, where the crime was co-extensive with the 
population, with that unanimous enthusiasm against wrong which was once with 
signal force characterized on the bench as a “ BILESsED sPrrit’”’-—when it at the same 
time took no cognizance of the far more powerful efforts in the same cause which 
this Mackenzie was uninterruptedly making through the press ;—efforts a thousand 
times more dangerous to the power of Britain, than all the wretched and criminal expe- 
ditions undertaken so rashly and so needlessly, that they immeasurably strengthen- 
ed the hands of the power they were designed to overthrow. ‘To finish with Mac- 
kenzie’s trial, the Ontario Messenger (as we find it in the Globe ) presents the fol- 
lowing “contrast,” which is one that cannot fail to strike the reader, and to create 
some wonder why it is that of all the multitudinous offenders against the neutrality 
laws, Mackenzie, a poor and persecuted refugee, should be the only one brought to 
trial and convicted : 


Tue Contrast.—The men who invaded our land, to burn the Caroline and murder 
American citizens, are not only permitted to walk the soil of Britain, without rebuke, but 
the minions of the British Monarchy even honor them for their nefarious deed. While a 
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man who has for twenty years been struggling to advance the cause of human liberty and 
human happiness, fleeing to us for help against the enemies of that cause, finds himself ar- 
rested by our laws, adjudged guilty of crime, and doomed to be incarcerated, like a common 
felon, within the gloomy walls of a prison ! 

But to return to our subject. Here is the letter : 


Messrs. Epirors: I lately left my native town in the country with the intention of spend- 
ing a day in Philadelphia, and for that purpose I took the steamer Robert Morris at Wil- 
mington. When I landed at Dock street wharf I fancied I was in some city in the English 
dominions. The moment I landed on terra firma I espied a large placard posted on a wall 
at a corner of a street; it ran as follows: “The splendid painting of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria still continues open at the Masonic Hall.” 1 walked a little further on, when I 
stopped opposite a fashionable barber’s shop; at the window, among other articles, was a variety 
of hair brushes, with portraits of “Her Most Gracious Majesty”? on them. I was very 
much surprised to see this, but, on turning the corner, I noticed the words “Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria” in very prominent characters, and found out that it was a recommendation 
of some tooth powder, because she patronized it. I entered the Exchange—the first thing 
1 saw was a bust of Her Majesty standing on the mantelpiece. I walked out, and doubted 
in my own mind whether the days of old had not returned, and we were yet bowing be- 
neath the sceptre of England. I strolled up Chesnut street—saw at an auction store some 
Yankee clocks for sale, with a Victoria portrait for an ornament. 1 stopped at a perfumer’s 
to purchase something in his line—saw some “Queen Victoria soap, composed expressly 
for the coronation.” After having made a few purchases, I crossed the street, and, at a 
hat store, in Bank Place, saw some “ Victoria riding hats,” and an engraving of “ Her Me- 
jesty mounted on a white charger, airing herself in Windsor Park, on Friday, September 
the eighth, 1838, at twenty-seven minutes past ten o’clock, A. M.” I walked on, and stopped 
at a cigar store, where, among other catchpennies, saw “ Victoria canes,” “ Victoria riding 
whips,” &c. Kepton, and was opposite a dry goods store, where “ Victoria lace,” “ Victoria 
muslin,” and “Victoria gloves,” were for sale: continued my walk, and saw a great crowd 
opposite a bonnet store—ihought somebody was hurt—asked what the matter was, and found 
that the true “ Victoria shape” was to be seen there. I walked on and met a man with 
a tray on his head, full of plaster images, among which “Her Majesty’s”’ bust was very 
prominent. Passed the Masonic Hall, where “Her Majesty is for exhibition.”’ Whilst I 
was reading a transparency, standing on the pavement, something was thrust in my face, 
and acry at the same time announced, “Buy a Ledger, Genius, Times,” and something 
else ; I got the two first. On opening the Ledger, the latest news from England was, “the 
Queen was in perfect health.” In the Genius there was a notice of an old woman who 
sold “Victoria bean-soup.” I had now walked a mile. Crossing Tenth street, I saw a 
muslin transparency with “Sully’s Victoria—last day,” painted on it. I stopped to look 
into a music store. There was the “Victoria grand march,” the “ Victoria quadrilles,” &c., 
&c. When I had feasted my eyes on the many fine ornamental instruments of music, &c., 
J heard a mournful noise: turning round, a poor ragged urchin wished me to purchase a 
paper of pins. I did so, and put them in my pocket, having first noticed that they were 
patronized by “Her Majesty Queen Victoria.” I could bear this no longer; I went down 
into an oyster cellar, got something to eat, and walked as fast as I could to the wharf; there 
was no boat to go until the next day, so I had to go to the “ Victoria,” formerly ‘‘ Baltimore 
House,” where I went to bed, and fell into an uneasy slumber. At day-light I got up and 
went down to the wharf, and got on beard the ste mboat as well as I could. Saw a fine 
brig with the English ensign flying. “ Whatis her name?” said 1; “O,” said a little boy, 
“that’s the Victoria.”’ I turned my head away, and saw a man coming up to me with a 
very mysterious air; he commenced telling me that he was a poor man, and was obliged to 
sell a few trifles, as he was palsied, and could not work. ‘‘ Well, what have you got 2” said 
I. He had a little basket with him, which he opened, and drew out a puff of “ Queen 
Victoria’s Family Pills;” this capped the climax of Victorias. I got a box out of pure 
compassion, and they, like most other pills, turned out to be a mere shave. The time drew 
near to start, the last bell rung, the hawsers were taken in, and I took my leave froin Phila- 
de|phia—but think that the name of Victoria-delphia should be given it. A.D. FF. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


The President intends spending the summer months in his native State, and has 
left this city for that purpose, traversing the rich farming section of Pennsylvania 
on his way. It is one of the most gratifying signs of the times, in connection with 
the great struggle for the final and decisive disconnection of the Federal Govern- 
ment from all ‘entangling alliance’? with the broking, banking, and stock-jobbing 
interests, which have so often degraded it and convulsed the land, and its restora- 
tion to the simple principles of Republican Democracy, which, commenced under 
his auspices, is now agitating the whole Union—that all the power, strength, inge- 
nuity and hatred of the immense party interested to their very existence in oppo- 
sition to this policy, have not availed to fix upon the public mind any portion of 
the calumny and aspersion, with which they have pursued himself and this grand 
measure from its first promulgation. No President of the United States ever stood 
in a higher position than Mr. Van Buren at present occupies before the country. 
The financial policy of his Administration was met with a storm of clamour and 
vituperation, the most furious and withering that Faction had ever raised ;—repel- 
led with every mark of studied insult and contumely from Congress, it went before 
the people in the last resort, and for two years has now been discussed with an 
ability, earnestness, and force of argument on either side, that have never been 
surpassed ; and, as a consequence, has won friends and silenced enemies in every 
quarter of the Union, until it is now left in acknowledged possession of the field of 
argument, and looked to, universally, by a majority of the people, as the surest, 
safest, and most speedy remedy of the deep-seated commercial disorders which have 
so long been preying on the vitals of the country. It is one of the noblest political 
victories ever achieved. 

Not less strikingly successful have been the other measures of his Administra- 
tion. The peace of the country preserved—its honor vindicated; faction rebuked, 
and the constitution preserved; the supremacy of the laws maintained, and every 
measure regulated by an undeviating adherence to the simple, transparent prin- 
ciples of Democratic Republicanism ;—these have been distinguishing traits of his 
policy, ond they have fixed his name in the affections of his countrymen, and 
already elevated it as a banner under which to rally as a certain talisman of success 
in the great struggle for the continuation of that policy, and the preservation of 
those principles, which will take place in the Presidential election of 1840. The 
people have found him faithful in his high trust to his first principles, and his most 
violent enemies even themselves confessed, when the imminence of national peril 
allowed them no subterfuge, and admitted of no retreat, the shameless groundless- 
ness of their daily charges. At that perilous hour, with one act and voice they 
placed the destiny of the country in his hands—for war or for peace—investing 
him in unshared responsibility with power never accorded to a President before, 
and placing in his hands, without a check, unstinted millions of the treasure, which 
their speeches and their prints accused him of attempting to plunder, or possess 
himself of for the basest purposes. This reluctant tribute to bis character and his 
trust-worthiness, wrung from reluctant faction, had the effect that might have been 
expected ; and the grateful welcome of his native State, already swelling into a 
noble enthusiasm of popular development, will put to rest, finally and effectually, 
the last surviving slander of his foes. 

But the policy and the character of Mr. Van Buren have been drawn, in so mas- 
terly a manner, by a hand truly capable of delineating them with accuracy, and 
with so many happy touches of eloquence and philosophical discrimination, in the 
following speech by Mr. Ingersoll, that we gladly embrace the present opportunity, 
which we have long sought, of placing it in our pages, not merely as a merited 
compliment to the President, but as a distinguished specimen of just, elegant, and 
profound delineation of character. 
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I cannot forbear to mention that there is reason to believe that a bosom friend of the Presi- 
dent, a gentleman of great purity of character and superiority of intelligence, now by volun- 
tary and honorable resignation no longer a member of his Cabinet, was his chief confiden- 
tial adviser in this admirable appeal to popular virtue, intelligence, and independence. 
They both knew that there was no hope for it but in the very people, a few well-informed 
men of property, and the many men of industrious independence, who live without connec- 
tion with banks, or regarding the increase of their store as the greatest good. It was hardly 
to be expected that victory would be so soon now as it seems to be, But it appears that the 
mass understands and appreciates a principle so just, so simple ; and after a year’s elucida- 
tion, by dint of sharp controversy, become so familiar that nearly every unprejudiced person 
is now its advocate, women and all, and more than all. The ebb of opposition, with all its 
noisy rush, is nearly out; the tide of majorities is constantly setting in, from Maine, one of 
the first to go and to return, to unchangeable Missouri; State after State, from North to 
South, rallying to the rescue of an Executive, only asking the country to support a plan 
which surrenders vast Executive influence, by merely disconnecting Government funds 
from private speculation, collecting them in good money, and managing them without the 
interference of corporations. All the South feels its rights restored by it; and all the North 
will find that justice tothe South is benefit tothe North. Mr. Van Buren’s taking high 
ground against reckless abolition, was another master stroke of Union. I will not say that 
his administration of our foreign affairs has been as satisfactory as in these its leading domes- 
tic measures,* by which he has proved himself to be a man of the first class, made of that 
stuff which Mr. Adams thought was not in his nature, qualified to govern a great nation, and 
in whose sagacity, wisdom and firmness, not only a party, but a community may place full 
reliance. I confess that I do not approve of his policy with regard to the Canadian troubles, 
though I do him the justice to own that he has much better opportunities of knowing what ought 
to be done than I can pretend to; and I respect his deep-rooted aversion to war and anxious 
desire to preserve peace with a nation whose connections are so intimate with ours. Still 
with all deference, it seems to me that the United States cannot be expected to maintain an 
army on the St. Lawrence, at great expense, to prevent Americans from sympathising with 
their neighbors in a cause just like their own, and that after the outrage at Schlosser it is 
very bad policy to be so forbearing. 

Another difficult principle of Democracy much favored inthe Middle and Northern States, 
his adhesion to which was doubted during the first few months of his quiet administration, 
Mr. Van Buren has carried into full effect with exemplary propriety. I meap the princi- 
ple of rotation in office, which Penn, Jefferson, and all other patriarchs, as well as the phi- 
Josophy of Republican Government, inculcates as one of its fundamental regulations. I be- 
lieve I am warranted by the truth in declaring that Mr. Van Buren has in no instance arbi- 
trarily removed an individual from office, while he was faithfully administering the laws 
which vacate offices at terms of years, by the appointment of fresh incumbents ; which is 
the true principle of rotation. In his appointments likewise he appears to have considered 
himself a trustee to the public will, not at liberty to gratify any capricious predilections or 
aversions. His selections of men have been made with praiseworthy anxiety for public 
good and approbation, looking to public fitness and private worth ; and the promotion which 
he has bestowed on many of those distinguished for literary and intellectual attainments, 
reflects a credit on his Administration that will last, besides being a policy that secures the 
best support in time of need, and makes provision for historical vindication. It is not doing 
justice to his Administration to forget that it inherited much of his predecessor’s, so that the 
present President, with his forbearing prepossessions, is hardly yet at perfect liberty. 

It forms no part of my purpose to compare the President with his competitors, without 
reference to whom Mr. Van Buren has proved himself eminently worthy and capable of the 
Chief Magistracy. Many will not approve of his Administration under any circumstances. 
But those who put him at the head of the country have found him aman of talents, principle, 
sincerity, decision and firmness, under whose government the United States are prosperous, 
and advancing, by simple institutions, to their great destiny ; the Union is safe; republican 
institutions are flourishing ; our foreign relations are conducted by a sincere lover of peace, 
who will, nevertheless, we trust, maintain the honor of the greatest republican empires ; 
and our internal concerns are settling upon that basis of true political economy which all 
modern intelligence and experience attests as the broadest and best. Mr. Van Buren has 








* This was spoken before the occurrence of the Maine Boundary troubles. 
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not General Jackson’s personal popularity; he never will have it. But though no victory 
has ennobled or veto illustrated his career, he is the author of the greatest reform attempted 
in this country, and a pilot who has weathered many a storm more fearful than battle. His 
personal deportment has been so unexceptionable, that he has probably not made an enemy, 
while Mr. Clay, in Senate, is his personal eulogist; and his friends have reason to be gratified 
with his conduct. All considerate and dispassionate Americans must acknowledge the ster- 
ling merits of his personal Chief Magistracy, which has disarmed opposition of most of its 
materials, as his measures have dissipated the elements of panic and excitement on which 
itthrove. Calm but unfaltering, deferential yet inflexible adherence to principle, with dig- 
nity, both personal and official, he has engaged the attention, the consideration, and the 
approval of an increasing majority of the people, on whose intelligence and virtue he cast 
anchor. The worst is over, much sooner than might have been expected. The Presi- 
dent put his Administration on an issue which many of his real, and all of bis pretended, ad- 
herents considered fatal to him. But he has proved the wisest. Even if he had fallen it 
would have been with honor untarnished, and a good conscience to repose upon afterwards. 
But he has risen; he has succeeded ; he will succeed; and Democracy now owes him a 
large debt of acknowledgment. 

This is not the language of flattery, or solicitation, but of a calm, watchful, and even critical 
observer, anxious indeed for Mr. Van Buren’s well-doing, but determined, and always ready 
to denounce him if necessary. It is vindication offered less for him than to the Democratic 
interest with which his Administration is identified, whose cohesion it is meant to cherish ; 
not for the man, but for the measures of which he is the representative. It is contradiction 
of indiscriminate opposition, and discriminating support of the Administration, such as | deem 
the true ground of an independent American. 

It is right to form a proper estimate of the talents, disposition, and qualifications of an in- 
dividual with whose character as Chief Magistrate that of the country altogether, and the fate 
of republican institutions, is intimately connected. General Jackson filled so large a space 
in universal attention by his immense popularity, founded on military renown, civic distinc- 
tion, and heroic temper, encouraging him to undertake and enabling him to achieve great 
exploits, that it would be trying to any man to follow such a predecessor. Mr. Van Buren 
announced his resolution to carry out the measures of the Jackson administration, concern- 
ing all of which he was no doubt confidently advised with when suggested, and many of 
which, it is supposed, he suggested himself. But in his inaugural address he gave it to be 
understood that ways of pleasantness and paths of peace are those he prefers. He made 
no promise to try to change his nature ; but with that unassuming good sense, which is one 
of his principal characteristics, acknowledged the difference between General Jackson 
and himself; and accordingly has never attempted to imitate the man, while effectuating 
his measures. With similar principles, their manner of enforcing them has been entirely 
different. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Van Buren’s mild, forbearing, quiet, and 
deferential, but tenacious mode of doing things, will not prove a surer way than the more 
conspicuous energy of his illustrious forerunner in the race of Democratic reforms. The 
beauty and strength of Mr. Van Buren’s position is his unquestionable sincerity. We all 
feel that he is not attempting measures to which he has been converted, but pursuing a 
system to which he was uniformly attached. Brought up in the midst of what has been 
called the Albany Regency, he has always been perfectly pure of all lucrative designs, 
with which party rancor has never taxed him, and seems to be admirably fitted for contend- 
ing with a great money power by his independence of it as a man of competent fortune 
honorably acquired; never a money-seeker, and having, at all times, while associated with 
many of its greatest votaries, kept himself entirely unspotted by that world. The Chief 
Magistracy of this vast Union has become a most complicated and difficult task; but, in 
addition to its great labors and perplexities, it was Mr. Van Buren’s lot to encounter, at the 
outset of his Administration, obstacles, embarrassments, and even misfortunes, much severer 
than those experienced by any preceding President. During the first few months of his 
Chief Magistracy many began to be uneasy. Washington, with the organization of the 
Federal Government—Jefferson, with the civil revolution he headed, and the maritime 
troubles he could not get the better of, but left to his successor—Madison, at war with the 
greatest enemy we could have—Jackson, uprooting the deep-seated internal improvement 
system, settling the tariff, and making head against the Bank of the United States—had none 
of them difficulties to cope with equal to those which beset Mr. Van Buren in the suspension of 
specie payments, hostility of a thousand banks, and contrivances of their millions of debtors 
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and dependents, directed by a powerful opposition, flushed with hope of the overthrow of 
his administration. His trials were without example; and his manner of dealing with them 
was so different from General Jackson’s overwhelming activity ; there was something ap- 
parently so passive in Mr. Van Buren’s personal resistance to opposition, such a total change 
from the Executive vigor we had become used to, and for several years upheld as the con- 
stitutional wand, that many of the President’s best friends, sup porting him, not for office, 
but on principle, began to apprehend that, if not unequal to the crisis, at least the mass 
would think so, as indeed many persons of all classes openly pronounced. Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison, considered patience and time-abiding reliance on popular intelligence as 
the true policy of Government founded on the sovereignty of the people. Most of us have 
witnessed the stupendous power and transcendaut talents of Bonaparte, overcome at last 
by the less salient resistance of patient policy. And I believe it is now fast becoming a 
very general impression with the Democratic party, that the President they elected has 
proved himself eminently qualified to be a leader as well as Chief Magistrate, and that his 
system of government is working out success as effectually as if attempted to be achieved 
by a more towering administration. There is a time for all things. General Jackson’s 
mode was well calculated for his time ; but perhaps Mr. Van Buren’s method may prove 
more efficacious at this period. Encountered in the very honey-moon of his connection 
with the Government by the most formidable complication of embarrassments, without fal- 
tering or over action, he instantly, calmly, and courageously met the exigency by a noble 
message to Congress, which, with great wisdom, virtue, and forecast, put his Administration 
before the country upon one plain, simple, and just principle, to stand or fall by. Leaving 
to Congress their share of a great responsibility, without the least encroachment on their 
province, he did not hesitate to take his own share. That principle was an Executive re- 
commendation that the constituted authorities should put an end to all schemes of finance 
and sources of speculation, by a forever that disastrous succession of Treasury experi- 
ments and ministerial contrivances, by which the Federal Government had perplexed itself, 
distracted the States, and violated the Constitution, by banks, first National and then State ; 
and restoring the public treasure to what and where it was fixed by the Constitution, simp sly 
but absolutely separate Government entirely from banks, leave banks to themselves, and 
the community in their commercial exchanges to themse Ive s, and collect, keep, and pay the 
public dues in good money by individual agency. This is one of those recurrences to first 
principles which is among the best lessons of Re *publicanism. It is a measure which must 
immortalize its author, whether he succeed with it or not: a conception marked fwith the 
enduring simplicity of genius, in harmony not only with our Constitution and institutions, 
but with the tendency and intelligence of our great mother country, and with the genius ot 
the age—one of those indispensable re forms, like the separation of C hurch and State, 
whose adoption, sooner or later, is infallible, even though their authors fall before they ulti- 
mately succeed. Avarice, party prejudice, fear, and other unworthy passions, fell foul of it 
at once, as they do of all improvements, and the ballet boxes, from Maine to Mississippi 
influenced by banks, betrayed their power in furious opposition. It was an issue which 
seemed to be desperate, but which, it already begins to appear, was wisely ventured, and 
will be followed by a triumphant verdict of approval sooner than was anticipated. 


Another seal of approbation to the course of Mr. Van Buren comes to us from 
the far South, as we write, in the following glowing tribute from Mr. Rittenhouse 
of Alabama. The passage occurs in a speech replete with political knowledge, and 
expressed in a style of kindling eloquence that must soon win for its author a proud 
distinction. We regret that our limits oblige us to curtail it : 


Could I consider him non-committal, who so frankly and early proclaimed himself on the 
new, and denounced Sub- Treasury ? ‘Could 1 consider him timid, who, though assaulted by 
more enemies, placed in greater diffic ulties, and submitted to a fiercer ordet il than adminis- 
tration ever yet encountered, has calmly and firmly carried out his policy, and smiled at the 
vindictiveness of his foes? Though threatened with committees of ten thousand armed 
enemies; though perceiving, in the hour of his necessities, squadrons of his earliest friends 
wheeling by States from his ranks, he dared hold on the march which both consistency and 
country enjoined. Sir, fate and malignity had scattered, like the savage ordeals of the 
olden superstition, burning ploughshares in his path that the darkness of our calamities had 
obscured. He had sailed, it was said, this sunshine pilot “these many summers on a sea of 
glory,” and when the vessel of State was “ weathering its stormiest capes,” loudly was it 
prophesied that he would blanch and tremble in the untried tempests of the wild jatitudes 
he had reached. But did he tremble? J, sir, 1, with no friendly view, curiously watched 
that solitary man at the helm, (solitary, from his own vast and unshared responsibilities. ) 
and when I beheld him amidst the uproar of the elements and the noise and the menaces 
of a distracted crew, calmly gazing at the card, and firmly directing the wheel—I could 
not withhold from him the tribute of my admiration, may esteem and my ap »plause. Of hum- 
ble parentage, endowed with no trans cendent eloquence, wearing no soldier’s laurels—he 
has nothing wherewithal to dazzle the multitude from their propriety ; and the sustained 
confidence of his countrymen s ino feeble evidence of the justice of his cause. I do not ex- 
aggerate his claims, therefore, when I pronounce him the firm, courteous, and able states- 
men ; the very man for the times; the pure impersonation of principle. 


